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The Power of 
Organized Labor 


Douglas G. Hartle 


® THE ATTACKS on the power of organized labor have 
reached unprecedented heights in the past few months. It 
has been claimed that unions are corrupt, that they have 
infringed on the freedom of individual workers, and that 
their ability to push up wages even when there is extensive 
unemployment has made it virtually impossible to have full 
employment with stable prices. The purpose of this article is 
to consider briefly some of the issues raised by these attacks. 
Let us first consider the “right to work” question. 


By the passage of the Taft Hartley Act in 1947, the 
“closed shop” was made illegal in the U.S. Prior to that 
time unions had had the right to bargain with employers 
for a provision in their contracts under which the employer 
agreed to hire only workers who were members of the 
union. The “union shop,” which requires that the employer 
fire workers who do not join the union within thirty days 
after they have been hired by the employer, was permitted 
under Taft Hartley; but each state was given the power to 
eliminate even this union right. The state laws which made 
the union shop illegal came to be known as “right to work” 
laws. These “right to work” laws were passed by some 21 
states; and have since been rescinded by three of them. 
With the exception of Indiana, the states which now have 
“right to work” laws are non-industrial. 


On November the fourth the electorate of six more states, 
including the industrial states of California and Ohio, were 
asked to decide whether they wished to have “right to work” 
laws. These laws were rejected in all but one of the six 
states where referenda were held; and the Republican party, 
which had championed them, was decisively defeated. By 
these victories organized labor in the United States not 
only averted what seemed to be certain disaster, but will 
probably be able to increase its power in the near future. 
For it appears fairly certain that the Democrats, now in 
complete control of Congress, will amend the Taft Hartley 
Act so as to eliminate the “right to work” laws now in 
effect, and make the union shop universally applicable. 


There has been no effective political pressure for “right 
to work” laws in Canada; and the brutal defeat of the 
Republican party after its support of this legislation would 
seem to ensure that Canadian politicians, at least in the 
major parties, will sidestep this issue if they are able to 
do so. This would be unfortunate, for there are several 
problems that deserve public discussion. In particular, it 
is to be hoped that the Liberal party will see fit to express 
its views with respect to union power and individual free- 
dom; for the Progressive Conservatives will almost certainly 
remain mute on any question involving principles; and the 


CCF-CLC party could hardly be expected to take a position 
which would threaten union power. 

The implications of the right to work laws perhaps can 
be seen most clearly if they are considered in terms of their 
effect on the bargaining power of unions. 

In order to counteract the monopoly power of employers 
in hiring labor, our society has given workers the right to 
form counter monopolies for the sale of their services. In 
addition, society has given these labor monopolies certain 
rights such as: the right to recognition by the employer, 
the right to strike, and the right to bargain over a number 
of issues including wages, benefits, working conditions and 
union security. There can be little doubt that in principle 
this was the only feasible way to reduce the wide disparity in 
bargaining power between the employer and the individual 
employee. The monopoly power of the workers had to be 
created because the monopoly power of the employers could 
not be destroyed! 

However, as soon as one attempts to apply this principle 
a multitude of complications arise. It is virtually impossible 
to determine whether or not the rights granted to labor 
bestow much or too little bargaining power upon them. The 
fact of the matter is that no one can “prove” what the 
terms of a particular labor agreement should be. No one 
can measure the relative bargaining power of the contending 
forces. Furthermore, even if it were possible to agree as to 
the ideal balance of power, no one has the precise control 
over bargaining power necessary to bring it about. 

The object of the “right to work” laws is to eliminate the 
union’s right to bargain about an important aspect of 
union security — the requirement that all employees of 
the company must be members of the union. To eliminate 
this union right would destroy the bargaining power of 
organized labor. The bargaining power of the union depends 
upon its ability to prevent the employer from obtaining 
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Christmas in the Old Country 


®ON CHRISTMAS EVE we pulled ivy from dead trees 
and cut holly branches by the prickly armful. Then, breath- 
less with laughing, we put it all up in the hall and school- 
room and dining-room and on the front stairs. Holly and ivy 
were not allowed in the drawing room or in my father’s 
study. The drawing-room didn’t need it since it always 
looked Christmassy by night, with its old mirrors and 
candle-light and a bright fire burning in the hearth. As for 
the study, it was my father’s refuge from children and 
women and dogs. 

There was no Christmas tree — ‘A German custom’ my 
father said. And when one of my sisters tried paper stream- 
ers in the hall we took them down at once because they 
made the place look like a grocer’s shop. It was not that we 
did not love grocers’ shops at Christmas, colored paper 
decorations and all: the rows of big biscuit tins (Jacobs 
and Huntley & Palmers), the boxes of red and gold paper 
crackers (Tom Smith & Sons); the smell of fresh ground 
coffee and smoked bacon; the sawdust on the floorboards; 
the system of wires and pulleys whereby your money was 
screwed into a little wooden cylinder and shot over your 
head to the girl in the glassed cash-booth. We loved grocers’ 
shops. But we did not want to mix our pleasures. 

On Christmas Eve some of us were chosen to go all the 
way to Dublin (seventy miles) and hear the carols at 
St. Patrick’s. The car would be parked in St. Stephen’s Green 
and we would walk through the slums towards the cathedral 
close. The winter fog smelt of vomit and damp clothes, but 
it was gay with bells pealing, now faint and far off, suddenly 
loud as you turned a corner. 

Then the hush in the cathedral, the sound of bells and 
traffic muffled and subdued as if heard from under sea, the 
people coughing as they pulled off their coats and scarves. 
We stared at the white and gold of the distant high altar 
with its two candles, the emblazoned banners of the defunct 
Knights of St. Patrick over the choir stalls. I used to gaze 
up at the little double arches of the triforium and fancy 
myself staring down from them on the people in the nave. 

But when the carols began you could only listen: ‘My 
Master hath a garden which fair flowers adorn . . ’. And on 
to that wonderful ending with the boy’s voice fading while 
the organ wove about it with soft notes of stopped diapason, 
like water dropping: 


‘... and the gently soothing flute . . 
ig the gently soothing flute..... 


The singing would end in a braying of trumpets and kettle- 
drums which led into Hark the Herald Angels sung to 
Handel’s See The Conquering Hero Comes. Loud—the organ 
hurled great lumps of thirty-two foot bourdon into it — 
vulgar, brassy, it was wonderful, it was the mountains skip- 
ping like rams, it was the sea roaring and the floods clapping 
their hands, it was Christmas. 

We slept in the car going home. 

Christmas morning, at first light . . . But anyone can 
complete this story. Everyone knows what Christmas felt 
like to one child. Each morning of our life we woke up 
with the conviction that today something wonderful was 
going to happen. On Christmas day something wonderful 
did happen = but, strangely, without at all lessening our 
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faith in wonders to come. Perhaps in this we were like the 
first Christians, astonished but not sated with a miracle, 
delighted but still confident of delights to come. Simeon 
alone was satisfied, the only one to sing Nunc Dimittis. 
Or perhaps we were just being children, who, wherever they 
grow up, have it in their nature to wait and wonder. 
KILDARE DOBBS. 


Around the World in 54 Days 


Few would deny that it is a good thing for prime ministers 
to travel. In fact some might feel that the farther they 
travel the better. But one must wonder at the wisdom of 
Mr. Diefenbaker’s taking nearly two months at the present 
moment to circle the globe. To raise a wartime question, “Is 
this trip necessary?” At least in such an extended form? 

The answer is clearly “no.” It is doubtful, for instance, 
that the prime minister needed to spend several days in- 
specting the Canadian forces in Europe. The essentials of a 
world tour surely could be accomplished in less than 54 days. 
British Prime Minister MacMillan recently skipped about 
the globe in a few days. John Foster Dulles can be in 
Rome one day, Alaska the next, and Formosa a few hours 
later. Admittedly, he keeps moving twelve months a year, 
like a salesman on a route, but he also manages to visit the 
trouble spots. If they are not troubled before he arrives, they 
often are after he leaves. But then, Mr. Dulles is the U.S. 
Secretary of State and it is his job to keep revolving on the 
international treadmill. 

Mr. Diefenbaker is not Canada’s secretary of state for 
external affairs, or at any rate he is not supposed to be. 
Presumably he gave up that job fourteen months ago when 
he appointed Sidney Smith. The separation of external 
affairs from the prime minister’s office was wisely begun in 
1946 when the growth of Canada’s role in world affairs 
made the combination of the posts too onerous. 

Mr. Diefenbaker does not seem to be aware of the dangers 
of trying to do too much. He has already become noted for 
his attempt to run a one-man show at Ottawa. He does not 
trust the political judgment of his colleagues on domestic 
matters and he has apparently never given up the supervision 
of external affairs which he exercised before Dr. Smith’s 
appointment. 

The prime minister’s desk must be becoming piled high 
with a backlog of files awaiting the boss’s decision. Certainly 
there have been sufficiently long delays in the consummation 
of public business to warrant this view. Why, for example, 
were no parliamentary assistants ever appointed after the 
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1958 election? Why did it take two and a half months to 
appoint a Board of Broadcast Governors when one of the 
top appointees revealed that he had been approached only 
ten days before the announcement? Has the prime minister 
not had time to get around to convening the dominion- 
provincial financial conference which he promised for last 
spring? 

The minister of external affairs might more appropriately 
have taken the grand tour, leaving the prime minister free 
to make briefer jaunts to paramount points. In any case it 
is astonishing that Mr. Diefenbaker has not seen fit to have 
his secretary of state for external affairs accompany him 
for even part of the journey. Surely the secretary’s time is 
not more valuable than the prime minister’s? 

It could not be because the plane was too crowded. The 
hemispheric party includes staff, stewards, Mrs. Diefen- 
baker, a medical doctor (who is a Conservative M.P.), and 
Mr. Diefenbaker’s brother Elmer. Just what the latter is 
doing travelling around the world at government expense 
has not been made clear. It is ironic in view of the wrath 
with which Tory MPs used to censure Liberal ministers for 
using government planes during election campaigns. One can 
criticize it legitimately without agreeing with the remark- 
able suggestion made by an irate correspondent to a Toronto 
newspaper that Mr. Diefenbaker was taking brother Elmer 
to Britain to have the Queen inspect him as a prospective 
governor-general. Mr. Diefenbaker, like Napoleon, does have 
a penchant for his family; Elmer and another relative were 
among the few persons invited to an intimate dinner party 
the Diefenbakers gave for the Queen and the Prince Philip 
when Her Majesty was in Ottawa a year ago. 
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The prime minister will return to his desk in December 
just a few weeks before another busy session of Parliament 
commences. Let us hope that the global tour does not put 
him so far behind that he never catches up, and that it 
does not affect him as a similar (though briefer) trip 
affected his predecessor. Mr. St. Laurent was nearly done in. 
He returned from his arduous trip worn out physically and 
was lethargic for months. In fact some date the decline of 
his political career from that point. There is such a thing 
as overdoing a good idea. 


Canadian Calendar 


@ On Oct. 1 the cost of living index reached a record 126 
points, 2.6 points higher than October of 1957. 


@ On Oct. 23 an earth movement shattered the two lower 
levels of the No. 2 mine at Springhill, Nova Scotia. Ninety- 
three men survived the disaster; the deaths numbered 
seventy-four. 


@ On Oct. 27, the federal government offered to pay 50 per 
cent of payroll costs for work, such as street and sidewalk 
construction, undertaken by the municipalities in the winter 
months from December to April. To be eligible, projects 
must be approved by the provincial governments so that 
provincial jurisdiction over municipalities is maintained. 


@ The Canadian pavilion at the Brussels World Fair has 
been visited by 5,960,000 persons, one in every seven who 
went to the fair. 


TOO BAD OLD SYD AIN’T HERE 
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@ The six-cent stamp issued by the post-office since 1954 is 
being discontinued. 


@ Teachers: the Bureau of Statistics study on salaries and 
qualifications in nine provinces — Quebec excepted — re- 
ported that 10 per cent of elementary and secondary school 
teachers lack the minimum qualifications, 20 per cent are 
university graduates, and the teaching staff across Canada 
has increased 5.6 per cent over the previous year to 75,000. 


@ Forty miles southwest of Regina, a 12-foot excavation 
intended for a water dug-out on a farm has turned up tree 
trunks, leaves, fir needles, insects and partial skeletons of 
unidentified birds and animals, perhaps 12,000 years old, in 
a state of perfect preservation. 


@ On Oct. 28 Prince Philip arrived in Ottawa for a four- 
day visit in order to participate in the conference of the 
English-Speaking Union. 

@ The worst fire season in British Columbia’s history has 
resulted in losses of more than $70,000,000. 


@ Pakistan has agreed to accept $2,000,000 worth of 
Canadian wheat as part of Canada’s Colombo Plan con- 
tribution to her this year. Payments will come out of the 
$12,000,000 Canada would normally give to Pakistan this 
year under her annual $35,000,000 Colombo Plan con- 
tribution. 

This contribution is to be raised to $50,000,000 in the 
next fiscal year starting April 1, 1959. 


@ Under long-term, low-interest loans, India has agreed to 
take $25,000,000 worth of Canadian wheat, and Ceylon 
about $2,000,000 in flour. 


@ On Oct. 28 Prime Minister Diefenbaker began a fifty- 
four day world tour. 


@ On Nov. 3 the University of Toronto’s Institute of 
Aerophysics unveiled a development model of a new plasma 
tunnel — an enormous advance on the widely-used wind 
tunnel — for study of satellites and rockets under conditions 
of outer space. Institute director Dr. Gordon Patterson said 
there are approximately 50 plasma jets in North America, 
but none are being used in this fashion. The project, financed 
largely by the U.S. Air Force and Canada’s Defense Re- 
search Board, is the work of Philip Muntz and Barry French, 
who are working on their doctors’ degrees at the institute. 


@ At a press conference in Tokyo on Nov. 7 Canada’s 
Finance Minister Donald Fleming stated that Canada has 
no intention of extending political recognition to Communist 
China. 


@ Dr. Amazasp Avakimotich Arutinian, one of the Soviet 
Government’s senior economic and labor experts, has been 
appointed ambassador to Canada to replace Dimitri 
Chuvahin. 


@ The U.S. ambassador to Canada, Livingston Merchant, 
who is being recalled to Washington to become one of 
State Secretary Dulles’ chief aides, will be replaced by 
Richard B. Wigglesworth. 


@ An official of the Sons of Freedom Doukhobors has stated 
that the sect is planning to take its grievances against the 
Canadian Government to the World Court in The Hague. 
Mr. William Moojelsky has been replaced as organizer of the 
sect’s proposed move to Russia, in order to enable him to 
spend full time on the preparation of the documents to be 
presented to the World Court. 


@ Provincial and federal cabinet ministers meeting in 
Ottawa on Nov. 17 will make preliminary plans for a 
national conference on conservation to be held next year. 
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@ The Royal Society of Canada and the Geological Associ- 
ation of Canada have presented a brief to the Federal 
Government, urging it to speed up its geological work in 
northern Canada. Among other additions, the brief suggests 
that the number of geologists in the Geological Survey of 
Canada be raised from 100 to 160, its geophysicists from 
9 to 14, its geochemists from 9 to 15, its laboratory staff 
from 50 to 100. Also suggested are a less rigid approach in 
allocating funds and closer cooperation between federal, pro- 
vincial and industrial agencies. 


@ In the British Columbia’s bribery-conspiracy case, which 
was so complex that the jury was provided with working 
paper to record verdicts, former minister of the Lands and 
Forests Department, Robert E. Sommers, was convicted of 
conspiracy and on five charges of bribery. On two other 
charges the jury disagreed. 


@ Robert Sommers’ resignation leaves the provincial con- 
stituency of Rossland-Trail vacant. A by-election will be 
held Dec. 12. 


@ The Canadian Government will be represented at the 
ninth International Conference of Social Work in Tokyo 
Nov. 30 to Dec. 6 by Dr. George Davidson, deputy minister 
of health and welfare, and Dr. Charlotte Whitton. 


First Reactions to a 


First Report 


John H. Dales 


> MR. BORDEN with his little report chopped $125 million 
off pipeline, gas and oil stocks within a few days, and thus 
effectively gave the lie to those who cried “Whitewash!” 
when he was appointed Chairman of the Royal Commission 
on Energy. Nor did those who forecast a politically vin- 
dictive report fare much better. It is true that the Commis- 
sion takes pains to point out that the Liberal Government 
might have prevented Messrs. Tanner, Coates and Wallace 
from committing what the Commission considers to be sins 
of omission in neglecting to give up their stock options 
when, at a critical stage in its history, the whole Trans- 
Canada project was rescued by large commitments of public 
funds. But on the main point of the rescue operation itself 
the Commission seems to present Mr. Howe’s case very 
effectively, indeed sympathetically. And in recommending 
that the Liberals’ promise to authorize export be considered 
to be no longer in effect the Commission makes it clear that 
its recommendation is based on the situation now, which is 
quite different from the situation that existed when Mr. 
Howe apprised Trans-Canada of the Government’s position 
in the Fall of 1955. 

The plunge in stock prices remained something of a mys- 
tery for several days, except, perhaps, to the more know- 
ledgeable of those lucky few who were able to get prompt 
access to a copy of the initial report. (It is said that the 
Commission’s secretariat sent copies promptly to parties 
associated with the Commission in one way or another, in- 
cluding the Vice-President of A. E. Ames and Co. who had 
been retained as an Advisor to the Commission. Other in- 
vestment dealers had to take their chances; at least one 
succeeded in getting a copy from the Commission several 
days later. Copies from the Queen’s Printer could not be 
obtained until some ten days after the Report had been 
released.) The advent of public regulation had long been 
expected. The cancellation of the Liberals’ export policy was 
no doubt a blow, but a minor one. A few days later the 
Federal Power Commission in the United States refused 
Trans-Canada permission to sell gas in the United States, 
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arguing, as the Borden Commission had (but avowedly 
arguing independently), that Trans-Canada had failed to 
contract for enough gas to provide for both its projected 
Canadian demand and its export desires. Trans-Canada was 
caught napping. But the Borden Commission undoubtedly 
agrees with the F.P.C., which in turn agrees with common 
sense, that ultimately Canadian gas “should and inevitably 
will be made available” to the “mutual benefit of both 
United States purchasers and Canadian sellers” (The Tele- 
gram, Nov. 1, p. 49). 

Only slowly did the main reason for the dramatic decline 
in stock prices become known. The daily press had proved 
to be singularly undiscerning in its reporting of the Com- 
mission’s recommendations. Thus it was that many people 
learned by word of mouth, from those who had been fortu- 
nate enough actually to see the Report, that the Commission 
had recommended that pipeline rates should be based on a 
fair rate of return, not on invested capital, but on the share- 
holders’ equity. 

Public utility rates have usually been set on the basis of 
a fair rate of return on invested capital, that is to say 
(assuming no “water”), on the basis of the value of equity 
capital plus bonds outstanding. Usually, also, the allowed 
“rate of profit” on this base has exceeded the cost of borrow- 
ing money by way of bond sales, so that the possible rate 
of return to be earned on common stocks has been substan- 
tially in excess of the regulated “rate of profit”. The value 
of most public utility stocks, therefore, has been to this 
extent dependent on earnings, that is to say, “speculative”. 
The speculative component has been known as “leverage”. 
The Borden Commission has decided that, at least as far 
as gas, oil, and pipeline stocks are concerned, “leverage” 
should be a dirty word. “No more leverage” they say, in 
effect; “You get your fair return only on the equity portion 
of your capitalization, not on your total capital”. 

It is fairly clear what the effects of this rule would be if 
it were adopted. First, the prices of these stocks would be 
stabilized; they would show no appreciation over time as 
long as their allowable earnings remained unchanged. Sec- 
ond, as long as borrowing by means of bond sales were less 
than the allowable rate of return on equity (the normal 
case), we would expect existing companies to shift away 
from bond financing toward stock financing. (Might as well 
have a lot of stockholders making eight percent as a lot of 
bondholders making only six, especially given present income 
tax laws.) Both of these developments have been charac- 
teristic of Bell Telephone stock, for the Bell Telephone 
Company has been the main example of an utility whose 
rates have in fact been regulated by reference to earnings 
on its equity. Was the Commission influenced by the Bell 
Telephone analogy? 

Third, and perhaps most important, the rule would have 
an important bearing on the financing of new pipeline com- 
panies. If, as seems most likely, the Board of Transport 
Commissioners’ view of what constituted a fair and reason- 
able return on capital (and, it is not cynical to add, what 
would be the maximum politically acceptable return) were 
less than what private capitalists considered a necessary 
potential return on risk capital, then it is highly unlikely 
that there will be any more pipelines in Canada built by 
private capital. 

There is of course nothing necessarily wrong with these 
prospects. Perhaps the Commission believes that no new 
pipelines will be needed, or that, if they are, they should be 
built by public enterprise. But the Report is silent on these 
matters and leaves one vaguely disturbed by the suspicion 
that the Commission did mot bother to reason out the impli- 
cations of their recommendation. In only one paragraph have 
I found a clue to the Commission’s reasoning: 
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“We are of the view that a method of regulation which 
permits such leverage will, in the case of oil and gas pipe- 
line companies, tend to produce an undesirable disparity 
between the several companies in the rate of return upon 
equity. It may also make possible realization of inordinate 
profits which, in the last analysis, will be paid by the con- 
suming public. In this respect we have in mind particularly 
situations where shares in the equity have been issued to 
shareholders at prices varying from a few cents to substan- 
tially higher amounts.” 

Why would a disparity be undesirable? But, on second 
thought, how could a disparity possibly exist? Won’t the 
price of shares adjust until the earnings, and prospective 
earnings, in the various companies yield the same rate of 
return on the investment? Ah, but the Commission is thinking 
of originally invested equity capital. Certainly the rates of 
return, or more properly the capital gains, on this definition 
of equity have been disparate; some companies have been 
more successful than others. But without further argument 
it is by no means clear that these capital gains have been 
wrested from the consuming public rather than the producers 
(the producing public) or the investors who didn’t get their 
stock at a few cents (the investing public). The last sen- 
tence of the quotation indeed leaves one with the feeling 
that the equity rule was aimed at the insiders who made a 
lot of money. But surely that cannot be so; no responsible 
body would suggest binding future generations by a public 
rule in order to teach a few men a lesson for their alleged 
sins in the past. 

Did the Commission, then, think that pipelines should 
indeed be turned into Bell Telephone-type utilities? If so, 
the analogy has some obvious weaknesses. Bell Telephone 
is an established firm in an established industry, and as 
one person put it, can reasonably expect still to be in busi- 
ness a hundred years hence. The gas industry is a rapidly 
growing industry and may not exist a hundred, or even fifty, 
years hence. Again it would be comforting to know that 
the Commission had really thrashed out, with reference to 
the new pipeline industry, the old problems of public enter- 
prise versus private enterprise versus private enterprise 
regulated in various ways. 

If the Borden Commission’s recommendations are adopted 
our gas and oil industries will be very rigidly regulated 
indeed. The regulation of pipeline rates will become an addi- 
tional function of the Board of Transport Commissioners; 
all other matters relating to gas and oil will come within 
the province of the new National Energy Board. One hopes 
that the Commissioners are right in believing that the old 
and the new can be made to work happily together. 

No one can criticize the Commission’s recommendations 
for comprehensive regulation, and for still another Board, 
on the grounds that they will be unpopular, or in any sense 
out of tune with the times. But is all this regulation really 
necessary? When a big utility sells to hundreds of thousands 
of final consumers there is certainly a clear case for making 
sure that the little fellow is not gouged. But Trans-Canada 
buys from a relatively few sellers, such as British American 
Oil, and sells to relatively few buyers, such as Consumers 
Gas. The Report failed to convince me that there was any 
really frightening prospect that Trans-Canada, caught 
between these hard bargainers, would be in a position to 
make inordinate profits. (Could the danger of discriminatory 
pricing, and the dangers that may arise if gas producers 
come to control pipeline policy through stock ownership, 
not be handled by the Combines Commission?) It seems 
strange, too, that Ottawa, which has proved so reluctant to 
mediate between Western producers and Eastern consumers 
in the coarse grains market, should be so anxious to play 
the role of philosopher king in the natural gas market. 
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The proposed National Energy Board is to have extensive 
and elaborate authorizations “To study, review and... 
recommend .. .”, “To compile, study and review . . .”, “To 
co-operate with and assist any board . . .”, and “To make a 
continuing study and appraisal . . .” — that is to say, 
authorization to do what any citizen can do. But it is also 
to have the real power of granting all sorts of licences — 
licences of public convenience, export licences, import li- 
cences, and licences to convoy gas and oil across provincial 
borders. 

All this may be a good thing. It should, for example, 
increase Canada’s bargaining power vis a@ vis the Federal 
Power Commission. But is a Board the best instrument of 
national policy with respect to our new-found wealth in gas 
and oil? The Commission was silent as to alternatives. The 
most important questions which will face the new Board 
will almost certainly be questions of high policy — questions 
concerning the wise disposition, both domestically and inter- 
nationally, of the country’s energy resources. One cannot but 
think that these are questions with which the Cabinet and 
Parliament should deal. There are cynics who believe that 
energy arrangements are far too important to be entrusted 
to energy “experts”. Let us hope they are wrong. 


Letter From “London 


® GUY FAWKES night in St. George’s Square! What a 
different sort of London this year from that London I saw 
twelve years ago, coming over from Canada right after the 
war. I lived near this square then, in a house which had 
been five times bombed, but pushed together again. 

My cousin and I had to scramble out early in the 
morning to do the marketing, to persuade the greengrocer 
to give us four oranges and to get the liver that would be 
unrationed, or the bit of fish. During the morning there 
were no coffee bars or snack bars to dive into and the noon- 
hour queue for 3 shilling luncheons considerably dampened 
my interest in the food. Sausages and bread alike tasted like 
sawdust . . . At “tea,” made on a gas ring, I manfully 
tackled my ration of margarine, but my cousin could not 
eat hers at all—she had endured it for too long. And 
though she was a good Christian, she was not averse to 
making mysterious Sunday trips to the country, and re- 
turning with a “joint,” and half a dozen eggs! In those days 
the evenings seemed long and dragged out, for the theatres 
began early and the restaurants, even around Leicester 
Square, were closed by ten o’clock, the unlit streets were 
empty. The greatest pleasure of that autumn was the start 
of the Third Program and the opportunity to hear good 
talk, new music and experimental drama on the radio. For 
that alone I blessed England. But I could see that people 
were tired; they did their jobs doggedly, without inspira- 
tion. The vital question that started everyone arguing hotly 
was housing. Builders who disapproved of the welfare plans 
assured me nothing could be done without free enterprise; 
and homeless people were staging sit-down strikes; but plans 
for the “New Towns” were already beyond the blueprint 
stage, and the men doing that job were really fired with 
enthusiasm. And there was enthusiasm too—remember?— 
for health insurance and for the ideal of education for all. 

Now, on returning to London from Canada, everything 
at first seemed absurdly the same. The dingy, grimy, smoke- 
filled station; the desperately dreary, unpainted Under- 


ground caverns; the queue for a taxi; the plentiful supply . 


of half-crowns, but the dearth of shillings; the tipping one 
doesn’t bother about, at home. And in the streets the same 
red buses to be signalled and seized on the run; the same 
impervious jay walkers; and in the market streets of Soho 
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the same cajoling and dearing, ducking—and strident argu- 
ment! Behind it all the joy in hearing the counterpoint of 
speech: the rhythms of cockney, south Londoner, mid- 
lander, Scot and Welsh interwoven, interwoven with that 
minority accent that really sends chills down a North 
American spine—the public schools’ voice. As one old 
“Ma’am” told me, when she shouted into my ear while 
waiting in Leicester Square with a mob of people, waiting 
for the Queen to appear: “I expect you notice it’s all class 
‘ere. Always ’as been. Always will be. Only a clockmaker 
my son is, and mide to feel ’is stition. But not in Canada. 
Why, a barrister it was, took ’im and ’is wife into ’is house 
at Christmas time—perfect strangers! It couldn’t ’appen 
ere!” 

You soon begin to question, though, whether everything 
is just the same, and will remain the same. For side by 
side with the amazing maze of tiny shops—chemists’, wine 
merchants’, fishmongers’, are the supermarkets, to be found 
in department stores and in new housing areas; the infiltra- 
tion into chemists’ windows of notions and alarm clocks; 
the chicken barbecues; the hamburger snack bars. This 
plate glass window Americanism might not be so important, 
were it not for the strip tease advertisements, the horror 
and shock thrillers in cinema and TV, and the really marked 
interest, at a higher level, in American plays and literature. 
People pretend to hate the Americans—especially so, the 
students of Oxford—but they are accepting and adopting a 
great deal from America. The time will surely come when 
the bill is presented. 

But there are happier differences in English life today, 
as seen by the anonymous stranger whose head is not yet 
filled with attitudes of bias! Never before, beside the pale 
faces of the Londoners, have I seen so many brown, black 
and copper faces from Africa and Asia. The Indian and 
Pakistani women still wear their flaming saris, even in the 
rain; some continue to go barefooted in their sandals. The 
African and Trinidad women hurl color at you in skirt and 
blouse, to make Tottenham Court Road a gayer place. So, 
in spite of Notting Hill, where economic conditions of over- 
crowding and unemployment led to riot, the British self- 
centredness is being tempered by the Eastern influx, the 
babel of many tongues. 

It is particularly amongst the young people that I find 
freedom, confidence, gaiety. They think nothing of stand- 
ing in queues for an hour and a half, to see a film or a 
play at a price they can afford. They make of it a social 
situation, with :ome fairly serious discussions, sharp com- 
mentary, gay anecdote. They put pennies in the slot ma- 
chines for chocolate, or take turns going to a snack bar for 
coffee (mostly hot milk); they come back, chaffing good- 
naturcdly. And after the play is over you see them moving 
leisurely, arm in arm, to the buses or the underground; you 
hear laughter in the streets, shouts of joy. You round a 
corner at Leicester Square, to find people lined up on the 
sidewalk and in the park, as if there had been an accident. 
But no, an accordion is being played on the sidelines whilst 
a thin weedy character in thin black trousers, seedy top hat, 
is doing a tap dance. On another street, five horn players 
go by, tooting and taking a collection. And at midnight the 
crowd intensifies, the voices grow louder; young men are 
turned out of the bars, singing so loud that they wake up 
the starlings who flock into the sky from their tree nests, 
cheetering shrilly above all the human manifestation. 

Compared to America, the city is male. One expects 
people of the war generation to have come through strong- 
minded, with a power of stability and imperturbability. This 
is true. But what seems more remarkable is that the teen- 
agers and students possess this power. A young man with 
his girl is without awkwardness, gawkishness, insecurity. 
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He takes her arm firmly, or holds her hand, or encircles 
her waist, with reassuring friendliness. And the girls speak 
out their minds, but offer their problems too; ask for 
advice and listen to it! I think what I am trying to say is 
that these young people lack a self-consciousness that exists 
at home. But the paradox is, they at the same time inspire 
confidence. 

Looking once more then, on Guy Fawkes Night, at the 
silhouette figures dancing by the bonfire in St. George’s 
Square, these impressions are forming and re-forming in my 
mind, like a mosaic. Here, where there were great toothless 
gaps in the streets, new stream-lined flats have arisen—even 
with central heating and built-in refrigerators! And though 
there are still thousands on waiting-lists, jammed into flats 
with parents-in-law, stifled in slums on the other side of 
the war—vitality flourishes like a weed. If you listen you 
can hear it in the children’s laughter, as a rocket speeds 
into the night sky. DOROTHY LIVESAY. 


Mr. Diefenbaker’s 
Proposed Bill of Rights 


Pauline Jewett 


® IN INTRODUCING his bill for the Recognition and 
Protection of Human Rights and Fundamental Freedoms 
in the House of Commons on September 5th, Mr. Diefen- 
baker made a good deal of what such a bill would accom- 
plish. It would, he said, “assure the maintenance of 
fundamental freedoms in the federal jurisdiction.” It would 
“make doubly sure that there shall never be a challenge 
in the future.” It would “preserve and maintain rights 
against the invasion of . . . the federal government and 
Parliament.” “It would preserve and maintain fundamental 
freedoms . . . binding on the Parliament of Canada.” It 
would (and here Mr. Diefenbaker is quoting one of his 
earlier speeches which, he says, “still constitutes my point 
of view”), “it would establish the right of the individual 
to go into the courts of this country, thereby assuring the 
preservation of his freedoms.” 

In fact, the bill does none of these things. True, it is mis- 
leading in places. For example, the statement in clause 2 
that certain human rights and fundamental freedoms “shall 
continue to exist” in Canada is persiflage, pure and simple. 
All the bill does in fact, is (1) express the intention of the 
government not to abrogate, abridge or infringe or to author- 
ize the abrogation, abridgement or infringement of any of 
the human rights and fundamental freedoms outlined in the 
Act (except in time of war) and (2) provide that all acts 
of Parliament and all rules and regulations authorized by 
such acts shall be so construed and applied (presumably by 
the courts) as not to abrogate, abridge or infringe or to 
authorize the abrogation, abridgement or infringement of 
any of the human rights and fundamental freedoms set 
forth.? 


1Canadian House of Commons Debates (unrevised), September 5, 
1958, pp. 4638-44. 

2The human rights and fundamental freedoms set forth include 
the right of the individual to life, liberty, security of the person and 
enjoyment of property, and the right not to be deprived thereof ex- 
cept by due process of law; the right of the individual to protection 
of the law without discrimination by reasen of race, national origin, 
color, religion or sex; freedom of religion; freedom of speech; freedom 
of assembly and association; freedom of the press; the right of the 
person not to be subjected to torture, or cruel, inhuman or degrading 
treatment or punishment; the right of the arrested person to know 
the reason for his arrest, to retain counsel without delay and to 
remedy by way of habeas corpus; and the right of a person to a fair 
hearing in accordance with the principles of fundamental justice for 
the determination of his rights and obligations. 
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First of all, then, the bill expresses the intention of the 
government not to abrogate, abridge or infringe . . . any 
of the human rights and fundamental freedoms outlined in 
the Act (except in time of war). It is a statement of gov- 
ernmental intentions, the kind of statement more appro- 
priately found in a resolution of both Houses. It in no way 
binds either the present government or any future govern- 
ment to respect the rights and freedoms proclaimed. The 
government could, in its very next act of Parliament or in 
an executive regulation authorized by such act, implicitly 
or explicitly repeal every article of the Bill of Rights. It 
could, for example, authorize the Governor-in-Council to 
take citizenship away from a Canadian if upon the report 
of a minister the Governor-in-Council was satisfied that 
such a Canadian had at the time of taking the oath of 
allegiance not intended to comply with that oath. Indeed, 
as Mr. Pearson pointed out, this is exactly what the 
government was authorizing “in a bill which we will be 
discussing immediately after this one.” Similarly, the gov- 
ernment could—either the present government or any future 
government—impose or authorize the imposition of torture, 
or cruel, inhuman or degrading treatment or punishment or 
it could limit freedom of speech or of the press. It could do 
any or all of those things “recognized and protected” in the 
Bill of Rights, just as it can do any or all of them now. 

An aggrieved individual could, of course, as at present, 
bring an action in the courts. This brings us to the second 
point about the bill. It provides that all acts of Parliament 
and all rules and regulations authorized by such acts shall 
be so construed and applied as not to abrogate, abridge or 
infringe or to authorize the abrogation, abridgement or 
infringement of any of the human rights and fundamental 
freedoms set forth in the Act. It is an instruction to the 
courts to construe and apply all acts and regulations in a 
certain liberal way. But already the courts lean over 
backwards, in most cases, to construe and apply a restrictive 
act or regulation as narrowly, as favorably to the individual, 
as possible. The Bill of Rights takes them very little further. 
If a later act of Parliament, or regulation passed under it, 
were to rob the individual of any or all of his rights and 
freedoms, the courts could still inquire only into the mean- 
ing of the later act. They could not declare it invalid even 
if it implicitly or explicitly repealed every section of the Bill 
of Rights. The aggrieved individual would still have to 
suffer the consequences of the will of an ordinary majority 
of Parliament. Further recourse would remain where it has 
always been—in the political arena, the press and other 
public places. 

It is nonsense, then, for Mr. Diefenbaker to suggest that 
his proposed bill will “assure the maintenance of funda- 
mental freedoms in the federal jurisdiction,” that it will 
“make doubly sure that there shall never be a challenge in 
the future,” that it will “preserve and maintain rights 
against the invasion of . . . the federal government and 
Parliament,” that it will “preserve and maintain funda- 
mental freedoms . . . binding on the Parliament of Canada,” 
that it will “establish the right of the individual to go into 
the courts of this country, thereby assuring the preserva- 
tion of his freedoms.’ Either Mr. Diefenbaker is confusing 
the issue, or the issue is confusing him. 

II 

If Mr. Diefenbaker really wants what he says his proposed 
bill is providing, there are ways he might go about getting it. 
For example, he might still have the bill enacted as a statute 
of Parliament but with a proviso that any act of Parliament 
abrogating, abridging or infringing or authorizing the abro- 


8[bid., p. 4644. 
4Italics added. 
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gation, abridgement or infringement of any of the provisions 
of the Act (the human rights and fundamental freedoms set 
forth), or amending or repealing the Act itself, be passed 
in accordance with a specified procedure. The procedure 
specified might be simply that the offending act expressly 
declare it was being passed contrary to the provisions of the 
Bill of Rights. Or the procedure might be tougher. It might 
require that the offending act be agreed to, at third reading, 
by not less than two-thirds (or, perhaps, three-quarters) of 
the total members of the House of Commons. (Should the 
extraordinary majority procedure be adopted it would be 
desirable, from a practical rather than a legal standpoint, 
that the Bill of Rights itself be in the same way 
and a clause inserted in the preamble to this effect.) 

Whatever the procedure specified, the result of such a 
proviso would be a limited entrenchment of human rights 
and fundamental freedoms against federal encroachment 
for as long as the Act remained on the statute books. There 
would be an entrenchment because the courts could inquire, 
in cases properly brought before them, whether an offending 
act were in fact an abrogation . . . of the Bill of Rights and, 
if so, whether it had been passed in the manner and form 
provided. If it had not been so passed, the courts could 
declare it invalid. It would be a limited entrenchment 
because so long as Parliament acted in accordance with the 
proviso its will would prevail. 

Now it will be immediately protested that Parliament 
cannot bind itself or its successors in this way or, indeed, 
in any way, and that even if it tried to do so the courts 
would not recognize its action, nor would they look into 
future statutes to see if the manner and form prescribed 
was being adhered to. On the first point, however, that 
Parliament cannot bind itself or its successors, there is a 
growing body of literature suggesting that for Parliament 
to prescribe the manner and form in which legislation shall 
be passed in certain matters is not to limit its own sover- 
eignty; that for Parliament to spell out how it shall exercise 
its powers in these matters is to define rather than to fetter 
its capacities.® ‘Parliament may make any law in the manner 
and form provided by the law”, and if Parliament in a par- 
ticular Act provides for a different manner and form for 
certain matters “there is no law to appeal to except that 
Act.”® The courts might, of course, refuse to recognize the 
Act’s proviso, or they might refuse to ask if later statutes 
had been passed in the manner and form prescribed. In the 
celebrated South African case of Harris v. Dinges, however, 
the courts not only asked if the legislature had been cor- 
rectly constituted for the passage of certain legislation but 
also ruled that the entrenched sections of the South Africa 
Act prescribing alternative methods of legislation for differ- 
ent classes of subject matter were in no sense “fetters” or 
“limitations” on Parliament. It is possible that the courts 
in Canada, too, might make a break with the traditional 
concept of parliamentary sovereignty, particularly in a 
matter of such fundamental importance as civil liberties, 
provided Parliament itself were to give them a lead. 

If, however, Mr. Diefenbaker is reluctant to grapple with 
the “meaning” of Parliament, or to see the courts do so, 
there is still another way in which he might entrench his 
Bill of Rights against federal encroachment. The British 
North America Act itself could be amended. A section could 
be added at the end of the Act providing that “notwith- 


5See, for example, D. C. Cowen, Parliamentary Sovereignty and 
the Entrenched Sections of the South Africa Act (Cape Town and 
Johannesburg, 1951) and Geoffrey Marshall, “What is Parliament ?: 
The Changing Concept of Parliamentary Sovereignty”, Political 
Studies (1954), 193. 

6Sir Ivor Jennings, The Law and the Constitution (4th ed.), 149. 

7(1952) 2 S.A. 428 (Appellate Division). 
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standing anything in this Act, it shall not be lawful for 
the Parliament of Canada to abrogate, abridge or infringe 
or to authorize the abrogation, abridgement or infringe- 
ment of any of the human rights and fundamental free- 
doms herein enumerated” and then listing the rights and 
freedoms so protected. 

Legally, the Parliament of Canada itself could pass such 
an amendment. By virtue of the 1949 (No. 2) amendment, 
the Parliament of Canada can amend the Constitution 
except as regards provincial matters and subjects, con- 
stitutional guarantees regarding education and the use of 
the English or French language, and the parliamentary 
annual session and five-year maximum term. The Parlia- 
ment of Canada could, therefore, write a Bill of Rights 
into the BNA Act against federal encroachment. Such a 
Bill would not be an invasion of provincial matters and 
subjects (since it would be a limitation upon the federal 
Parliament only) nor would it, of course, be an infringe- 
ment of constitutional guarantees regarding education and 
the use of the English or French language or of the parlia- 
mentary annual session and five-year maximum term. The 
difficulty about such an amendment, assuming that it con- 
tained no two-thirds clause or other proviso, is that it would 
be just an ordinary statute of Parliament, subject to im- 
plicit or explicit repeal by Parliament’s very next act. It 
would be no more binding on Parliament than Mr. Diefen- 
baker’s proposed bill, nor would the courts have any further 
powers under it than they already have. 

In order, then, to get rights and freedoms entrenched in 
the BNA Act against either implicit or explicit repeal by 
the federal Government, it would seem to be necessary for 
the Parliament of Canada to ask Westminster to enact the 
amendment, and also to ask Westminster to enact a further 
amendment, of the 1949 (No. 2) amendment, excepting the 
Bill of Rights from the amending jurisdiction of the Parlia- 
ment of Canada. Legally, this could be done. The Parlia- 
ment of the U.K. can still make law extending to a 
Dominion provided it acts at the request of that Dominion, 
Politically, however, there might be difficulty. There might 
be an outcry against returning any formal powers to West- 
minster. But a Bill of Rights entrenched against provincial 
as well as federal encroachment would also return formal 
powers to Westminster. It would enable the Parliament of 
the U.K. to state what our legislatures could not do, It 
would also involve an amendment of the 1949 (No. 2) 
amendment. Yet in all the discussion of such a Bill over the 
past dozen years, this has not been considered a serious 
political problem. The only serious political problem has 
been the invasion of provincial jurisdiction that such a Bill 
would involve. Indeed, it is because of this invasion, and 
the anticipated difficulty of getting unanimous provincial 
agreement, that the matter of a comprehensive Bill of Rights 
is today no further forward than it was a dozen years ago. 
If, then, the returning of formal powers to the Parliament 
of the U.K. is not a serious political obstacle to writing 
into the BNA Act a comprehensive Bill of Rights, neither 
should it be a serious political obstacle to writing into the 
BNA Act a more limited Bill placing restrictions on the 
federal Parliament only. 

Once the Bill were enacted at Westminster and accom- 
panied by the necessary amendment to the 1949 (No. 2) 
amendment, it would be binding on the Parliament of 
Canada unless and until Parliament requested its removal. 
In the meantime, neither implicitly nor explicitly could 
the Parliament of Canada abrogate, abridge or infringe or 
authorize the abrogation, abridgement or infringement of 
any of the provisions of the amendment. If it should do so 
or, rather, if the courts should decide in cases properly 
brought before them that it had done so, the po acts 
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could be stricken from the statute books. The Bill of Rights 
would be supreme law. 
Til 

Whether Mr. Diefenbaker in fact wants a Bill of Rights 
with teeth in it is difficult to say. Judging by his proposed 
bill he does not. However, judging by the claims he has 
made for the bill, both in the House of Commons and else- 
where,® and judging by everything he has said over the 
past dozen years, one can only conclude that he is in favor 
of entrenchment, preferably against both federal and pro- 
vincial encroachment but if this cannot be secured against 
federal encroachment anyway. It is to be expected, then, 
that at the next session of Parliament Mr. Diefenbaker will 
revise his proposed bill in such a way as to make it as 
effective as possible, either by securing the necessary 
amendments at Westminster, or by putting in a special 
proviso such as a two-thirds or three-quarters clause or, if 
the latter alone seems too speculative, by a combination 
of the two. 

If, however, Mr. Diefenbaker decides that all he wants is 
to indicate to Canadians the kind of rights and freedoms 
they enjoy and the intention of the government not to in- 
fringe these rights and freedoms, and to remind the courts 
of the role they can play in dealing with infringements, he 
should withdraw his bill entirely and replace it with a more 
appropriate instrument, such as a resolution of both Houses. 
It would be far better to have no bill at all, or to have 
simply a resolution of the two Houses, than to have a bill 
which serves only to raise false hopes and false fears. 


Emigre Opposition 
in Paris 
Gabriel Gersh 


®HE WAS THE OLDEST, the most venerated of them all. 
You could not tell from what cheap wood his coffin was 
made, for it was covered with national flags and photographs 
of the most historic moments in his career. 

There was no room for the four hundred mourners, friends 
and enemies, in the shabby little suburban home where the 
funeral service was performed. But sixty people, some pros- 
perous, some impoverished, squeezed into the two tiny 
ground-floor rooms or stood silently on the main staircase. 
A young bearded Orthodox priest spoke some words. A 
small choir sang an old Slavonic chant. At a signal, all those 
who held candles snuffed them in unison. 

Later, beneath a frigid, tearless sky, black-plumed horses 
drew the hearse through the grey streets of the Paris suburb. 
As the mourners followed in a long, slow procession, a sibilant 
ghost of dialogue flitted over the street cafes, keeping pace: 
“Who is it?” “The old man down the road, the one with the 
long beard.” “But who was he?” “Some President . . .” 


Noe Jordania, President of the Free Republic of Georgia, 
was dead. The eighty-six-year-old dean of the émigré world 
was lowered into his grave under the eyes of his Ministers 
while the Leader of the Opposition, with whom he had not 
been on speaking terms for years, respectfully cast earth 
onto the coffin. An official of the Quai d’Orsay and represent- 
atives of the Armenian, Byelorussian, Ukranian, Azerbaijani 
and Polish migrations stood bareheaded. Many of them 
fierce political opponents, they had all united temporarily 
to see this good old man laid to rest outside Paris — thirty- 


8As in his speech at the Bowater Awards dinner when he said that 
his bill would ensure the freedom of the press. Reported in the Ottawg 
Journal, October 18, 1958. 
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seven years after the Soviet Army had forced him to flee 
his capital. 

When Jordania first arrived in Paris, the Czarists, princely 
victims of a dialectic leap-year, were already busy with 
borsch and balalaika in nostalgic little haunts off the boule- 
vards. Soon he saw Bela Kun’s Red commissars seep into the 
city’s cellars after the Hungarian Soviet had collapsed, and 
the luckless cronies of Trotsky come to plot in peace. Then, 
when the frontiers of Communism were extended half-way 
across Europe, the floodgates burst. Central and Eastern 
Europeans of every irridentist nation from Poland to Yugo- 
slavia and every political view from Nazi to Social Democrat 
flowed into the fourth-rate hotels, intent upon wreaking 
vengeance on one another and on the Soviet oppressors they 
had fled — often enough, alas, in that order. 

Today the émigré opposition is a vast confederation of 
shadow Cabinets and banished political parties, whose 
elements, anchored no longer to country or electorate, react 
to their new-found buoyancy in different ways. Some merely 
pursue the petty internal quarrels that engaged them at 
home, splitting into forever smaller and more bitter political 
fragments; others are dedicated to a mission. 

There are splendid men and women among the émigrés 
who, accepting their tragic transition from power to poverty 
with unselfish equanimity, work unsparingly in their ad- 
versity for greater national unity and for reconciliation with 
neighbors they detested at home. Their expert collaboration 
with a West that, as they see it, has already betrayed them 
once, and their influence on their peoples at home, represent 
a constant menace to the satellite régimes. They are front- 
line volunteers in the cold war and their model is the wartime 
émigré Polish Government which made the German masters 
of Warsaw uneasily aware that they were lolling in a trap 
that might be sprung at any moment from a distant, in- 
violate London. 

But above all, this is a world almost exclusively engros- 
sed in its own affairs. If, at a cocktail party, all are still 
discussing the North Sea hurricane, a harsh dissentient voice 
may suddenly whisper: “Did you see what Sotirovic wrote 
in Ravnagorac last week? I tell you if Tito goes to London 
..-” He is a Paris émigré. He is preoccupied with the venge- 
ful instincts of those former Cetniks who are exiled from 
their native Serbian hills. But as for hurricanes — “We 
do not have them in Zagreb.” 

His political terms are other than ours. To him, a political 
party can mean one ex-trade union leader and his daughter. 
When he reads an announcement that the Russian National- 
ist Monarchist Union is to meet, he does not see a packed 
auditorium reacting with enthusiasm to a flood of Russian 
diminutives. He knows the Union comprises two venerable 
gentlemen who will foregather an an agreed bistro to 
reminisce gently over a small apéritif. You cannot talk 
vaguely to him of the Rumanian Socialist Party, for he will 
ask which of the three you mean, and if to you it seems 
faintly comic that the thirty-five Albanian exiles in Paris 
should be served by seventeen émigré publications, to him 
it is merely odd that there are not more, and he may think 
of starting one himself. I was not astonished when an émigré 
friend could not recall the title of the latest organization 
of which he had become president, for I knew he already 
presided over four others in an emigration split into twenty- 
seven different parties. 

For some political émigrés, Paris remains a transplanted 
jungle of Balkan intrigue. If a car is stolen it is not the 
banal work of thieves, but of Left-wing Agrarian hirelings 
behind whom any child can perceive the sinister machina- 
tions of the Macedonian National Council. And in addition 


to exiled enemies, the Communist agents of the M.V.D., the 
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A.V.O., the S.S.I. and other disagreeable combinations of 
the less-known alphabets, are lurking at every corner. 

Indeed, obscure events, startling in Paris if commonplace 
in Poltava, do sometimes justify this view. One ex-com- 
munist émigré gained freedom only after his diplomatic 
colleagues in a satellite legation had locked him up in a 
mental home outside Paris, and a defecting employee of 
the Rumanian Ministry escaped retribution at the last 
moment by screaming her head off when Legation officials 
tried to drag her across Orly airport to a Bucharest-bound 
plane. 

Convening in unheated attics, sparingly sipping in their 
favorite cafés, members of diminutive émigré groups with 
titles two lines long can be found exchanging insults in 
little-known languages, and sometimes even blows. Com- 
promising letters are stolen and photographed, A menacing 
circular in jelly-red cyrillic is slip under the door — 
“The game is up, Furlano. The French plan to deport you 
in the next seven days — if you live that long.” 

But nearly all of them, whether they fled Georgia thirty 
years ago or Gyér last week, have every intention of going 
back. They are tough, adaptable, often admirable people 
.who face with spirit the worst of all calamities — the loss 
of their homelands. The sad absurdities inseparable from 
émigré politics should never make us forget that underlying 
them is “another and greater theme”: a theme always of 
bitter tragedy, often of epic fortitude. 

Thanks largely to American generosity, the anti-Com- 
munist emigration has today its own radio station in Munich, 
and a press of several thousand newspapers. Almost every 
exiled race is headed by a National Council of responsible 
leaders who strive to keep political groups in one coalition 
working for the day of liberation. Welfare organizations, 
to which veteran emigrés living on a pittance devote half 
their days, find permits, clothes, jobs and homes for newly 
arrived compatriots. 

They bring with them the wealth of their many cultures, 
their invaluable knowledge of the hidden half of Europe, 
and their own bitter brand of humor (“I hear the Russian 
biologists have crossed a cow with a giraffe and produced 
a beast that our boys have to feed in Warsaw while the 
Russians milk it in Moscow”). Even in humbler spheres they 
have much to teach, for Yugoslavs are splendid tailors, no 
one makes shoes like the Hungarians, and it takes a Bulgar 
to grow the perfect rose. 


Western Politics in Flux 


Denis Smith 


»THE LANDMARKS of Western Canada are changing: 
Jimmy Gardiner is gone, after forty-four years; the Liberal- 
Progressive government of Manitoba has fallen, after thirty- 
six years; Premier Manning of Alberta is mending fences 
as though expecting a serious storm, the worst in eighteen 
years; and the Conservative party in the West now has four 
active provincial leaders, for the first time in over twenty 
years. The simple explanation of this tidal change is the 
magnetism of John Diefenbaker. 

From 1935 to 1957, it was either useless or suicidal for 
a provincial Conservative party in the West to link itself 
publicly with the federal Conservative leader; today, pro- 
vincial Conservatives boldly associate themselves with Mr. 
Diefenbaker. This new intimacy is more than a tribute to 
the political flair of the Prime Minister, by men emulating 
his success; it is the sign of a new phase in the social and 
political evolution of Western Canada. 
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For the moment, provincial Conservatives gain by asso- 
ciation with the federal leaders of the party, for the federal 
party has the prestige of novelty and of the substantial 
body of legislation it has passed. The time will come, how- 
ever, when the federal party loses its appeal, and then 
provincial Conservatives will once again be reluctant to 
stand with the Prime Minister on the deck of his sinkin 
ship. They will be more concerned to avoid being dragg 
down in the undertow. But if this dissociation of federal 
and provincial Conservative parties does occur again some- 
time in the future, it will not be the sign of Conservative 
death and radical revolt on the prairies that it was in the 
thirties, It will be an example of the common tendency of 
politicians to hold onto their own positions, if necessary at 
the expense of party loyalty. This is a forgivable weakness 
in a federal party system. 

The Conservative party suffered most in the years of 
Western political revolt, because it was the architect and 
symbol of the national policy that the West revolted against. 
But now, old grievances have been forgotten and old ills 
cured; the sense of isolation has been tempered by the 
automobile, the airlines, radio and television; and the 
economy has been diversified and expanded. The deep dis- 
trust of the East, and the vague sense of inferiority that 
gave strength to the Western revolt, have disappeared. The 
issues which moved the West in 1957 and 1958 were national, 
not regional. The era of protest parties in the West seems 
to be passing, and the Progressive Conservative party has 
been the main beneficiary. 

Mr. Diefenbaker did not alone create the ferment in 
Western politics. Duff Roblin of Manitoba was already 
threatening the Campbell ministry by 1957. In Alberta, the 
Liberal party made damaging charges of maladministration 
against the Social Credit government in 1955, and in a snap 
election gained fifteen seats in the legislature, the most held 
by a single opposition party since 1940. In British Columbia, 
Social Credit embarrassed itself by the Sommers bribery 
and conspiracy case. Only the Saskatchewan government of 
T. C. Douglas has been untouched by the accusation of scan- 
dal or complacency. 

The two Diefenbaker victories, however — especially the 
second—did have profound effects on Liberal and Conserva- 
tive party organizations in the West. The effects showed in 
the Manitoba election last June; they have yet to work 
themselves out in the other three provinces. The Conserva- 
tive party has suddenly catapulted from the wilderness to 
prominence in Saskatchewan and Alberta. In a flurry of 
conventions last summer and fall, refreshed Conservative 
parties chose new leaders in Saskatchewan and Alberta, and 
gave the British Columbia leader, Deane Finlayson, a new 
mandate in a leadership convention there. The nucleus of 
a party organization has been set up, with encouragement 
from provincial headquarters, in most western provincial 
constituencies. In the next year or two before the provincial 
elections (they are expected in Alberta in 1959, in Saskat- 
chewan and British Columbia by 1960), the provincial 
parties will seek to translate their optimism into efficient 
vote-getting organizations, if they mean to press their 
advantage. Provincial Conservatives, too, for the sake of 
their own confidence, will have to suppress any lingering 
internal party disputes, of which there have been signs in 
Alberta and British Columbia. ‘ 

The Liberal party in the West has undergone a revolution 
just as deep. Two federal defeats have destroyed the influ- 
ence of many close to the St. Laurent administration; volun- 
tary retirements from party work have been numerous; the 
voice of criticism has returned to party councils; and a 
younger generation of politicians intent on rehabilitating the 
party is gaining influence. All the latent doubts about fed- 
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eral policy and party organization, hidden as long as the 
party was successful, have spilled out. While the Liberal 
party keeps prudently out of the public eye after its disgrace 
of last March, there is bustle within the hierarchy. The party 
has its share of secret vendettas, as losing parties do; the 
victims are the old leaders, federal and provincial, who are 
stained with defeat. In Saskatchewan, the party said its 
polite goodby to Jimmy Gardiner at the convention last 
November; behind the scenes, his influence has been tena- 
cious, but declining. In Alberta, the party seeks a fresh 
start under the leadership of Grant MacEwan, a literate 
and respected agriculturist. In Manitoba, Douglas Campbell 
remained to lead the party through a special autumn session, 
but the party gained nothing from his public confessions of 
failure. There will be more introspection and silent upheaval 
before the party becomes a threat to any of the provincial 
governments of the West. 

For the CCF party, this is a time of uncertainty. The 
effect of the proposed CCF merger with the Canadian 
Labour Congress may be to disillusion Saskatchewan farm- 
ers with the party, since the change will probably mean a 
shift in the centre of power in the party from Saskatchewan 
to industrial Ontario. Many farmers have already taken the 
first psychological step out of the party by voting Con- 
servative in the last federal election. But Premier Douglas 
may be able to hold the provincial party together under his 
leadership. 

It is too soon to predict the outcome of the provincial 
elections of the next two years, in Saskatchewan, Alberta 
and British Columbia. The battle lines are not clearly drawn. 
Although the Saskatchewan Conservative convention last 
October was the largest political convention ever held in 
Saskatchewan, with over 1200 delegates, the new leader, 
Martin Pederson, has yet to project his own personality or 
to outline a policy that is more attractive than Premier 
Douglas’s solidly humanitarian record. Mr. Pederson must 
try to do this with no seats in the legislature. In Alberta, 
while the Social Credit government is faltering, and seeking 
well-timed expedients like the recent five-year plan to bolster 
its support, the alternative is still in doubt. The Conserva- 
tive party, led by W. J. C. Kirby of Red Deer, probably 
has more public sympathy at the moment than has the 
Liberal opposition; but Mr. MacEwan’s Liberals have the 
advantage of fifteen seats in the legislature, while Kirby 
has three. Whichever party Mr. Manning fears most, he can 
be assured of the uncritical support of many personal ad- 
mirers. There are murmurs of dissatisfaction, but no signs 
of a stampede away from Social Credit, in Alberta. In 
British Columbia, Premier Bennett retains support for his 
development policies, in spite of the damage done by the 
Sommers case. 

Certain common issues are emerging in the West. Educa- 
tion is certain to be a staple of debate. In the current 
atmosphere, the parties in power are likely to face persistent 
opposition demands for greater financial aid to education 
and for higher academic standards. It will be easier to meet 
the first demand than the second. Municipal financing is a 
common problem: the pressure is for more provincial assist- 
ance to the municipalities, through grants and low-interest 
loans. The Conservative party has the copyright on the 
Northern development issue, and the federal government 
may assist its provincial party wings by a calculated pattern 
of promises and actions. The ideal of Northern development, 
nebulous as it may be, is almost beyond criticism, and other 
parties will gain nothing by adopting Mr. Pearson’s attitude 
of derision, as the Saskatchewan Liberal leader, A. H. 
McDonald, did recently when he said that “the federal 
northern vision is nothing more than a nightmare.” Federal 
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agricultural policy is a recurrent theme in western provincial 
politics. The Saskatchewan Conservative convention made 
it the feature of its resolutions, so confident was it that Mr. 
Diefenbaker would aid the provincial party by adopting its 
proposals. The convention called for a comprehensive crop 
insurance program, extension of credit to young farmers, and 
extension of unemployment insurance benefits to farm 
laborers. Hon. Alvin Hamilton delivered the second punch 
the next day by telling the convention that Ottawa would 
soon adopt crop insurance. The CCF and the Liberals have 
their eyes on agricultural policy, too, and hope to rally the 
dissatisfied with their claims that the federal Conservative 
record is haphazard. 

And, of course, the perennial charge of being old and 
lifeless will be made against the CCF in Saskatchewan and 
Social Credit in Alberta. Criticism of the CCF takes a para- 
doxical twist. Once, Conservatives and Liberals accused the 
CCF of being Socialist, gilding the epithet with hints of 
dictatorship, slavery and bureaucracy; today they accuse 
it of not being socialist. Meanwhile, all good Liberals and 
Conservatives diligently seek more social welfare measures, 
more subsidies to agriculture, more aid to education. Such 


is the illogic of politics. 
Subdivision 


The woods are moved to feather lawns 
before suburban dwellings 

and caterpillar tractors crawl 

along the trails between new houses. 


A pheasant stands attentive by the road 
fearless in scarlet plumage 

but frightened foxes plunge and bound 

to find their trails cross-scented. 


They come to live, these moving sticks 
that bend and sway in myriad tasks 
before their modernistic blocks 

and windows spun like steel. 


The need to reconcile lies there 
hanging at the edge of the countryside 
spanning the city in a human bridge 
half-way to understanding. 


The wild rose, violet, dogtooth yield 
their premised rights to blossom here 
emerging through still loving hands 

as recreated species with generic names. 


The compromise achieved in toil 

offers no threat to beauty as we know. 
The scientific principles applied 

enrich the heritage of the soil. 


Margaret Coulby Whitridge. 
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The Beating 
David Donnell 


THE CLOSE AFTERNOON hung sullenly in its middle, 
sluggish, unpredictable. And over the copper-spired churches, 
the trees and houses framing them townishly, the sky 
curved in fat wrinkles of clouds spitting their quick rain 
down onto the pavement that lay grey and damp beneath 
the boy’s feet. 

He was five years old and afraid of the rain. His tan 
jacket had climbed around his arms; and the stitch in his 
side, from walking so fast, hurt him and made him want 
to throw something at the nasty sky that was raining on 
him without reason. He glared angrily at the damp cement 
becoming damper. If he didn’t get home soon the rain would 
make him as wet as a fish. And the wetness might take 
away some of the dirt from his bare hands and legs. 

The only part of him that was not dirty was his odd little 
face. Each and every morning he would crawl out of his 
cave of sheets and blankets, dart across the cold floor to 
his slippers, hug on his bathrobe and run to the washroom. 
The name fitted the washroom, thought the little boy, with 
its shiny white walls, its crinkly plastic curtains, its big 
rough towels and washcloths. Each morning there in the 
white washroom he would scrub clean his thin little face. 
If he did not clean his face each morning someday he might 
wake up and not be able to see. Then he would be like the 
worms his grandfather dug up to fish with. He would feel, 
see and look like wet mass and he would be mad like the 
worms were. 

The sidewalk curving long and grey in front of him made 
him shiver damply. He began to walk more quickly, he must 
get home before the increasing rain washed off his dirt. He 
wanted to look like an escaped prisoner and he knew that 
prisoners were always dirty. Prisoners were dirty and rag- 
gedly big. Big in a way the pouting boy did not quite under- 
stand. But he knew that it was something to do with their 
being sent to live in cold dark prisons. 

Prisons. Prisons. He began to run, swinging his arms and 
bobbing his head. The sidewalk was a long grey wall. He 
had burrowed out of his cell, fled wildly over the ridged 
cobbles, climbed magnificently the steep upsweep of rough 
granite. But they had been there in wait for him. Not on 
the wall but in the courtyard. Waiting. Lurking, cruel-eyed 
and merciless, in the darkness as he ran past them and 
climbed the wall. He knew them. But did he know them 
well enough? Would they slip out of the courtyard’s dark- 
ness (they thought it hid them) and climb the wall in 
pursuit? He did not want their grisly hands reaching for his 
neck. They were dark and slimy like the mucus in his nose 
when he had a cold, like the mucus the sight of which would 
force him dry-mouthed and cowering under the sheets of 
his bed. 

The little boy ran more quickly, they wouldn’t catch him 
if he could get to his house in time. There in his house the 
myths would be waiting for him. Stretching precariously 
from a chair’s arm, craning his neck, he would get the book 
down from the high stacked shelf, cradle the book fiercely 
in his arms, scramble back to the floor and he would have 
the myths to help him. 

He ran crookedly through the greyish rain, hating the 
grey cement, hating the closed doors of the houses, hating 
the indifference of the wet rain as it fell on him. He wished 
that he could fall down on the rough surface of the walk 
and cut one of his knees. The blood would congeal in scabby 
bits across the grimy skin of his kneecap and make him into 
the most horrible of all escaped prisoners. He reached the 
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steps of his house and ran scrambling upwards. As he cleared 
the top step he looked longingly at the thin blue edge of 
the broken wood. It would cut beautifully and make him 
look horrible and pitiful at the same time. He got down on 
his hands and knees and looked at the broken edge more 
closely. But it was no good. He was afraid of the pain it 
would cause him as it dug gouge-like into his bony knee. 
The thought of the wood gouging into his knee made him 
shudder and he wrenched away from it. Afraid of the step 
and the rain, wanting the security of the warm house; he 
crawled rat-like across the porch, rammed against the un- 
locked door and barged into the dark hallway done in 
chocolate brown paper and panelling. 

Scuttling through the dark hallway he ran into the living- 
room and threw himself exhaustedly onto the big green sofa. 
He had changed his mind; he did not want the book of 
myths, no, not now. He huddled on the sofa and shook out 
his damp brown hair. By peering over the sofa’s back he 
could stare out the rain-dampened window and pretend that 
he was escaping to a new scene, in a long bark canoe in a 
foaming white river. The canoe, he thought to himself, was 
supposed to be tossing and floundering in the swells of the 
wide white river, but it wasn’t even shaking. The little boy 
began to bounce pettishly up and down on the lumpy green 
sofa. 

This was not making anything for him. The sofa wasn’t 
a canoe; and the rain was just drizzly wetness not a froth 
of surging white riverwater. No river had solid patches of 
ground, green and stodgy, in its middle. But it was there 
and nothing was real for him except the lies he made up 
for himself. He shook his head angrily. He had wanted them 
to find him beside his wrecked canoe; if only they would 
find him on wet sand, lying white and stubbled and dead, 
completely broken by them. 

He sat very quietly now, his arms against his sides, his 
hands extending from his forehead to cover his beady petu- 
lant eyes; he was going into a brown study like the old 
doctor in his sister’s storybook. Without turning his head 
to look he stretched backwards and with his small quick 
hand knocked one of his fathers’ potted geraniums from the 
shelf behind him. He flinched sharply as the potted plant 
crashed apart on the floor behind him. And then, hunching 
his shoulders, he sat quivering and sulkily expectant; sitting 
frowning and alert on the sofa he looked like a small hairless 
monkey, his face all nose and floppy mouth, his dirt-streaked 
legs pulled tightly up under him and his pointed head pushed 
stubbornly forward. 

From the adjoining room there was a sound of footsteps, 
big ones, good. A man came to the doorway and stood there 
looking at him; the man wore a transparent green eyeshade; 
he must have been marking papers, that too was good. The 
little boy placed his hands firmly under his chin and pushed 
his head upwards until he was looking into the green-tinted 
eyes. The boy looked solemnly at the man, who stood hand 
on hip, and the man, obviously a little puzzled, looked back 
at him. The man glanced around the room, gave a quick 
look at the clock over the mantelpiece and walked quietly 
out of the room. 

The little boy grimaced furiously. Slowly, deliberately, 
sparing himself nothing, he turned and looked down behind 
the sofa to where the plant lay scattered in earth-spattered 
shards. Trembling with rage he took down a second plant. 
He held the plant in his hands and fondled it lovingly, not 
as if it were a toy or a plaything but as if it were a precious 
gem or perhaps a form of currency. He turned back to the 
window and stared out at the grey rain flickering between 
earth and mournful clouds. He closed his eyes, got up on 
his knees and turning his head sharply away he hurled the 
second plant down onto the floor. 
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It made a nice dull plump when it landed, a dull, crunch- 
ing sort of plump; he wished he’d listened more intently 
while he’d thrown it. No matter how hard he tried he 
could not bring back the exact breaking sound it had made. 
Huddling back into his original position on the sofa he 
sniffled a completion and turned his head so as to squint 
watchfully at the doorway. 

When he heard the approach of heavy footsteps he turned 
window-wards and looked gravely out at the falling rain. 
The footsteps continued to approach and then halted behind 
him. He heard a loud voice demanding to know what all the 
noise meant. The voice became louder and more insistent, 
a sharp irked tone displayed itself. He wriggled behind his 
arms and thought of what was going to happen. The owner 
of the loud voice caught him roughly by the shoulder and 
shouted that he would have an answer. 

The little boy squirmed in the tight grip and waited. 
The fingers dug like plier-hooks into his thin shoulder. The 
little boy whined painfully and wormed down into the sofa. 
There was a rubbing sound and a heavy belt whistled down 
across his buttocks. The boy screamed and rubbed his face 
deeply into the green cushions. The belt whistled down 
again and the striker continued to demand an answer. The 
little boy lay shaking, chewing his tongue in pain, wriggling 
his buttocks in the air under the path of the belt. The belt 
struck twice more and the striker, mumbling breathlessly, 
left the room. 

The boy rolled over and curled up stiffly in the corner of 
the sofa. Smiling tearfully he pinched his buttocks, maybe 
his mother would look at them and see how red they were. 
He settled himself a little and rubbed his eyes until he was 
sure of their muggyness. Then, timorously at first, cherishing 
his own hesitation, then a little more bravely, he walked to 
the open doorway. Standing there in the open doorway he 
could hear the dry rustle of papers being stacked and sorted. 
Slowly, holding his head at a delicate angle, walking with 
one small hand holding his buttocks, he walked up to the 
square brown desk. 

The owner of the loud voice and the quick belt shoved 
his papers aside and looked down at him. The voice remained 
silent as the small boy explained that he had not known 
what he was being hit for, he could see no reason why he 
had been beaten. But afterwards, after he had stopped crying 
from the beating that had hurt so much, he had happened 
to looked behind the sofa and had seen two flowerpots that 
the cat must have knocked off. He was careful to say that 
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he thought the cat must have knocked them off. That must 
have been the cause of the noise. But he, he hadn’t done 
anything wrong. He whimpered a little, rubbed his nose 
appealingly on the sleeve of his shirt and looked gaugingly 
at the face of the tall bulk behind the desk. 

The bulk caught him by his hands and pulled him gently 
onto its grey-trousered knee. The bulk seemed to be very 
upset, upset in a sorrowful way. The boy blinked his little 
rat-eyes manfully and the bulk patted his head and promised 
him a weekend treat of some kind. Perhaps they and grand- 
father would go on a small fishing trip, he did love to go 
and see the fish, didn’t he? Smiling, the little boy tucked 
his thin hands between the bulk and himself. He sat there 
with his soft loose lips pursed thoughtfully and a strange 
mixture of fear and brutality aging his pale ugly face. Yes, 
thought the boy, it would be nice to go and see the fish. 


At Evergreen Cemetery 


The still grey face and withered body: 
Without resistance winter enters 
In as if she were a stone or fallen tree— 
How she would have complained about that, 
The indignity of being finally without heat— 
Now a thought flies into the cemetery 
From Vancouver, another from Edmonton, 
And fade in the January day like fireflies. 
Perhaps they’re a little slower in preparing 
The evening meal because of that thought, 
The tight schedule of seconds overturned, 
Everything set a little back or ahead, 
The junctures of time moving and still . . 
And I, having the sense of something going on 
Without my knowledge, changes taking place 
That I should be concerned with, 
Sit motionless in the black car behind the hearse, 
Waiting to re-enter the world. 

Alfred W. Purdy. 


Mountain of Glory 


Spirit and deity of blasted crust, 

With fog and shadow enchanting your peak, 
Steadfast in your might — but man’s lust 
Will be your downfall — 

If temptation makes you weak. 


Cone immobile in veil of zephyr soft, 
Betwixt hate-hardened earth and orb of sun, 
Hold fast the tumult — stay aloft 

Lest you fall to Hell — 

Its fire will your icy needle stun. 


Hold fast 
— and if shrink you must 
Shrink last. 
Gwen McEwen. 
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Turning New Leaves 


® READING THIS BOOK* is quite an experience; re- 
viewing it, for one who knows no Russian, is an exercise in 
frustration. It is abundantly clear that it is more of an epic 
poem than a novel. The two main attributes of the conven- 
tional novel, vitality of character drawing and logicality of 
plot, are hardly present at all. The story is a series of 
detached episodes connected by the most preposterous 
coincidences. Characters wander in and out, or die and come 
back to life under other names. Only the incidental char- 
acters are described with much vividness, while the main 
figures loom up as cloudily as the heroes of Ossian. But all 
the time we are aware that some different principle of unity 
is holding the book together, a principle based, as in most 
poetry, on the imagery, and on the symbolic values attached 
to that imagery. It is not the picture of the revolution and 
civil war that organizes the narrative; it is the meaning 
that the author gives to such figures as the caryatids on a 
building, to iced rowanberries and lilacs, to the weeping face 
of the heroine Lara, to a waterfall that is associated with 
the dragon of a knight-errant romance, to the Siberian forest 
and its wolves, to the incessant references to the festivals 
of the Church, especially Christmas and Easter. The author 
himself says that his hero was a poet interested in the tech- 
niques of symbolisme, because it is based on the principle 
“that communion between mortals is immortal, and that 
the whole of life is symbolic because the whole of it has 
meaning.” A series of poems at the end, supposedly by 
Zhivago, provide the symbolic keys to the story. But nobody 
can unravel this kind of writing except in the original 
language. The translators do their best, but candidly admit 
that their translation has been done in a hurry and that it 
makes no attempt to give much more than the general sense. 
What follows is consequently very tentative, and is designed 
only to encourage others to read the book for themselves. 
The story itself is simple enough. Yury Zhivago, whose 
father’s suicide starts the book off, is brought up in Czarist 
Russia and studies medicine. He is also a poet, but does not 
regard poetry as a profession. Drafted as a medical officer 
in the First World War, he sees the revolution bring un- 
parelleled social chaos to Moscow, where he lives, and 
sets out with his wife and family to a village in the Urals. 
There he manages, through the charity of an old friend, to 
live on the land for a while, though his emotional life is 
complicated by the reappearance of a girl he had known 
from childhood, Lara, now married to a non-party revolu- 
tionary whose new name is Strelnikov. In the civil war 
Zhivago is kidnapped by the Reds because of his medical 
knowledge, and spends some years with the partisans in 
incredible hardship and misery, while his family make their 
way back to Moscow, whence they are exiled from the 
country. Released at last, Zhivago goes back to the Ural 
village and has a brief and beleaguered affair with Lara, 
until it becomes obvious that Lara and her husband are next 
on the shooting list. A middle-age roué named Komarovsky, 
who had debauched Lara in her youth and who is one of 
those greased eels that can wriggle through any society, 
communist or bourgeois, takes Lara off to the “Far Eastern 
Republic” in East Siberia, while Strelnikov shoots himself 
and Zhivago goes back to Moscow, a broken man. Zhivago 
dies of a heart attack in a Moscow street car, and Lara, 
back from the Far East, disappears into “one of the in- 
numerable mixed or women’s concentration camps in the 
north.” An epilogue, dated during the Second World War, 
*DOCTOR ZHIVAGO. By Boris Pasternak. Translated from the 
Russian by Max Hayward and Manya Harari. London, Collins 
and Harvill Press. Pp. 510, $4.50. 
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says that “a presage of freedom was in the air throughout 
these post-war years, and it was their only historical 
meaning.” Thus the book ends in a mood of serenity and 
hope. We, of course, know that it has a second epilogue. 

Doctor Zhivago is not by any means an anti-Red polemic, 
and it is only the terrified Soviet bureaucrats who have 
made it one. In this country, where it is assumed that it is 
part of the job of a serious novelist to make serious criticisms 
of his society, it would hardly have raised a ripple of real 
controversy. Zhivago was, like Pasternak himself, a grown 
man when the revolution began, and hence feels detached 
from the struggle to the extent of not accepting the official 
version of it as a crude melodrama of heroes and villains. 
“It’s only in bad novels,” the author remarks, “that people 
are divided into two camps and have nothing to do with 
each other. In real life everything gets mixed up.” But he 
makes it clear that however brutal and savage the Reds were, 
the Whites were far worse, as, like all Fascists, they added 
sexual sadism to ordinary brutality. Pasternak merely says 
what the communists themselves would say, in other and 
more carefully controlled contexts, that the real revolution, 
the bringing of freedom and equality to man, has not yet 
begun. Also, like Tolstoy and Dostoevsky before him, though 
in a way quite different from either, he is comparing the 
Russian society of his time with the vision of life set out in 
the Christian Gospel. 

The conception which animates the whole book is out- 
lined by an unfrocked priest at the beginning and repeated 
by other characters, including Zhivago himself, at intervals. 
Up to the time of Christ, says the ex-priest, we have peoples 
with their gods, or man in a state of nature, where the in- 
dividual is of little value in himself, and tyranny is the 
natural order of things, there being no suspicion that “any 
man who enslaves others is inevitably second-rate.” Christ 
abolished both gods and peoples by putting the individual 
life in the centre of reality, and making love of one’s neigh- 
bor, free personality and the sacrificial life primary facts. 
As this recreated the true form of society as well as of the 
individual, it brought man from a state of nature into a 
state of history, for history really starts with Christ. 
Judaism, with its emphasis on a people and its god, rejects 
this principle, and the Russian Revolution has so far 
followed Judaism rather than Christianity. 

The revolution began with a breathless moment like that 
of the Incarnation itself. “Only real greatness,” says the 
hero of the revolution, “can be so misplaced and so un- 
timely.” But it soon becomes clear that the professionals 
who organized the revolution can only function in a state 
of revolution. Revolution is the opiate of the bureaucrat, 
and it soon enters the “second stage” in which “the spirit of 
narrowness which led to the upheaval is worshipped as holy.” 
There must be constant purges and massacres, constant 
setting up of imaginary enemies, and falsehood becomes a 
way of life. With a few deft touches Pasternak indicates 
the development of a new pseudo-morality. When Zhivago, 
as a partisan conscript, reproaches his captain, who has 
become a dope addict, with embezzling his medical supply 
of cocaine, the captain instantly retorts with: “You cut 
the study circle again last night. You have an atrophied 
social sense, just like an illiterate peasant woman or an 
inveterate bourgeois.” Zhivago is sickened by having his 
brain-washed friends tell him how much better they feel, 
and sees that men who are not free “always idealize their 
bondage.” And he himself, when he realizes he has heart 
disease, notes that heart disease is often caused by the 
mental strain of living with so much lying. 

Christianity as Pasternak conceives it is not a creed or an 
institution: religion, like revolution, also has its “second 
stage,” which emphasizes the least important things. One 
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can believe that history begins with Christ and still be an 
atheist, for the more abundant life that Christ brought can 
be conceived in purely secular terms, as a service to society 
that continues to live after death. Marxism is a betrayal of 
Christ’s view of man, not because it is atheistic, but because 
it has forsaken the concrete for the abstract. The really 
material things, food, shelter, love, art and society, have 
been replaced by an abstract parody of them. “In those days 
of the triumph of materialism, matter had become an 
abstract notion, and food and firewood were replaced by 
the problems of alimentation and fuel supply.” The gods 
may have gone, but the myths of power which were the 
real forms of those gods still remain. “Ordinarily, people 
are anxious to test their theories in practice, to learn from 
experience, but those who wield power are so anxious to 
establish the myth of their own infallibility that they turn 
their backs on truth.” Zhivago being a poet as well as a 
doctor, he sees how revolutionaries turn to the kind of 
rhetorical jargon which is diseased language, a sort of verbal 
cancer, and is an infallible sign of a diseased society. “In- 
stead of being natural and spontaneous as we had always 
been, we began to be idiotically pompous with each other. 
Something showy, artificial, forced, crept into our conver- 
sation.” The novel begins with the suicide of Zhivago’s 
father, who was apparently what the Russians call an 
obyvatel, a detached observer of society, driven to despair 
by the sense of his own sterility. Zhivago’s own death was 
not a suicide, but it helped to establish the fact that there 
is still a proletariat in Russia, in the Marxist sense of a 
group excluded from the benefits of society, and that this 
new proletariat is the group of those who can think and 
observe independently. 

But although Christ delivered man from the state of 
nature, a genuinely free and creative human existence does 
not repudiate nature, but recovers its real relation to it. 
This is the point at which Pasternak’s symbolism takes over, 
and at which the non-Russian reader feels his deficiencies 
most sharply. Evidently Pasternak thinks of man and nature 
as forming a common organism, in which the immortality of 
man is one with the death and rebirth of nature. A good 
deal is made of Zhivago’s interest in camouflage, or the way 
that an organism absorbs itself into its environment. The 
farfetched coincidences in the plot, and the way in which 
so many of the characters disappear and return to life, are 
deliberately adopted as part of the book’s convention, and 
seem to suggest that the human and historical counterpart of 
evolution is a kind of invisible providence, a larger design 
of which the individual is largely unconscious. The con- 
taining form of this providence, and of the whole novel, is 
the ancient myth of the virgin-eating dragon killed by a 
hero who, in the original form of the myth, also dies. The 
poem which deals with this myth is translated twice at the 
end of the book, and the myth itself is given in a realistic 
form in the epilogue, in the story of Zhivago’s daughter. 
This daughter, along with Zhivago’s mysterious half-Mongol 
brother Yevgraf, who seems to be invulnerable to purges 
and takes her under his protection at the end of the book, 
represents the continuing power of renewed life which will 
succeed the mutual sleep of the hero, his bride, and the 
dragon of chaos and terror. 

Doctor Zhivago is a deeply impressive and moving novel 
in translation, and it may well be a very great one. A novel 
derives its social significance only from the resistance it 
happens to meet, and the fact that this book is banned in 
Russia, and vociferously denounced by officials who have 
presumably not read it, has given it an extraneous and 
topical importance. Its fate is typical, not exceptional, for 
the Soviet record in literature is a miserable one, with so 
many of their really first-rate writers having disappeared in 
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purges or been driven to suicide or exile. The functionaries 
of the Soviet Union could get the sputniks into the air, but 
cannot endure to be told that they are not meeting the 
ethical standards of the New Testament. It is possible that 
their failure in the latter area may turn out to be more 
important, even historically, than their success in the 
former one. NORTHROP FRYE. 


Film Review 


LAST YEAR Jessamyn West published a book* in which 
she described working with William and Robert Wyler on 
the conversion of her novel The Friendly Persuasion into 
the movie of the same title. Starring Gary Cooper and 
Dorothy McGuire, it won the major prize at the Cannes 
Festival in 1957 despite a cool reception from many critics. 
The Wylers and Miss West must have enjoyed their asso- 
ciation, as the trio has now produced, in conjunction with 
Gregory Peck, an excellent western in the epic manner 
called The Big Country. 

The Friendly Persuasion was a nostalgic look at the 
Quaker community of Indiana during Civil War times. Jess, 
the central character played by Gary Cooper, and his family 
have to face the problem of violence when they are suddenly 
caught in the path of war. The orthodox Miss West had to 
face the problem of compromise when she found herself 
opposing other points of view about violence. She fought to 
keep her hero from pulling a trigger or using his fists. 
William Wyler wished her to confront her Quaker with a 
violent situation in the film-story in order to dramatize his 
theological views. Wyler’s own position was that “Evil, in 
his experience, had to be resisted with violence”. He had 
been in the navy during the war and “his ear was deafened 
with gunfire”. Gary Cooper on the other hand felt that his 
star image depended upon satisfying the expectation of his 
audience that at some point in the picture he would “deliver 
a blow”. 

The ultimate solution was to devise an incident in which 
the farmers of the area rally to defend themselves and Jess’ 
elder son joins them. In battle the son kills a man, sacri- 
ficing his principles for the defence of his home. Jess, going 
to aid a friend who has been shot, is wounded but disarms his 
assailant without violence, literally “turning the other 
cheek”. 

As a Quaker-Existentialist, Miss West was not averse to 
concocting this ending. Also, as a professional writer she 
had to admit that the “best writing has to do with conflict”’. 
Wyler was in two minds but finally agreed to it because 
John Huston had read the script, thought this ending excel- 
lent, and intimated that Wyler must not have Gary Cooper 
finish the film with a blaze of violent glory to set everything 
right. 

Contradiction of philosophy does not bother the author. 
In addition to her Quaker-Existentialist position, she in- 
dulges in a great deal of gushy pantheism, but seems to feel 
that all can be resolved by good will. Both the book, which 
is a rewritten diary, and the film have one important omis- 
sion. Christian fundamentals are utterly neglected in the 
complete preoccupation with pacifism and violence, secon- 
dary issues after all. If you were not aware to begin with that 
the Quakers were a Christian sect, you would certainly not 
guess it by either context. 

While it is pleasant to encounter an author who can begin 
a book “Sometimes I think that I’m the luckiest woman in 
the world”, one tires of housewifely analogies and hearing 
that writing novels is just like having babies. Her belief in 
*TO SEE THE DREAM: Jessamyn West; Longmans, Green; pp 

314; $4.50. 
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the simple verities has given her a tranquil spirit but the 
persistent strain of coy middle-aged naiveté running through 
her reflections is irritating. She must devote a thrilled 
paragraph to the sublimities of sweeping with a hand-made 
broom, or tell a “funny” story hinging on her noncompre- 
hension of the colloquialism, “fairy”. She can scarcely 
believe that “there are people who read the movies as I read 
books”. 

She states her brief impressions of the Wyler brothers 
without prejudice. William, the director, emerges as a little 
cold, treated like a pope by his subordinates, and practising a 
careful simplicity in his life and work. He has a “closed” 
face, listens with complete attention in an interview, and 
uses a wrist alarm clock. He is a conscientious craftsman, 
redoing things over and over until they satisfy him. An ex- 
pensive director. His consciousness of the box-office sur- 
prised Miss West; he suggested Jane Russell for the role of 
the Quaker wife. Although both brothers were born in 
Alsace, William seems the more German and methodical. 
Robert, however, struck her as the more attractive person- 
ality, a sympathetic man leaning to French tastes. Older 
than William, he was once the “genius” in the family, now 
works with him as a writer. 

The trio pursue the themes of violence and non-violence 
in The Big Country, originally a story in The Saturday 
Evening Post. A dude from the east who once saw plenty 
of rough life as a sea captain comes west to marry the 
impetuous daughter of a Texas cattle baron. A reasonable 
individual who feels that he does not have to prove he is a 
man by his fists, he immediately finds himself in conflict 
with the primitive frontier code that might is right, the 
best man the strongest and most ruthless. Refusing to defend 
himself from the local bullies, or to seek vengeance against 
them for an affront, he loses stature in the eyes of his 
sweetheart and her father. Despite all his civilized reason- 
ableness, he finds himself emmeshed in a private civil war 
being waged between his fiancée’s father and another land- 
owner. In order to make his point he ultimately has to meet 
them on their own violent terms. But his reasoning has had 
an even stronger effect: the two old men who initiated all 
the fighting grant that it is their feud alone and meet each 
other in single combat to the death. The dude’s “Now what 
did we prove?” sums up the whole affair. 

It is erroneous to see in the hero, Gregory Peck, a pure- 
minded pacifist who has had to compromise his principles 
to suit those of the Hollywood western. It is probably more 
important that he is the only character in the film with a 
sense of humor. The real conflict is between cultures, be- 
tween different concepts of honor. To argue one position is 
morally superior is to lose the epic dimension of the story. 
For the film deftly demonstrates a world entirely made of 
conflicts not all of which are resolved by violence. Few are 
resolved in any fashion, as a matter of fact. The story is a 
wheel within wheels of conflicts and tensions. Miss West 
noted, “Please keep in mind, when writing, the universal 
desire to make inferences. Most movies err in leaving us too 


little to infer.” This movie is a triumph of inferences which” 
p 


keep the starved movie-goer speculating for the entire three 
hours of its length. Consider the patriarchal image for in- 
stance, the relationship between the generations, or the 
attractions and revulsions between the sexes. The story 
itself implies all the romance and legends of the old west. 

Good performances are the rule, with an excellent one 
from Burl Ives on the knife edge between mania and Old 
Testament nobility. Carroll Baker’s neuroses are thoroughly 
convincing as well. 

The lasting impact and the truth of this film lie in its 
visual beauty. Rarely has such a meticulous standard of 
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photography and composition appeared in a Hollywood 
film. The sets, the consistent color, and the Aaron Cope- 
landish score are not merely accessories. The Big Country 
could be silent, for its meaning is conveyed in its golden- 
brown landscapes, the angle at which the austere sparse 
houses are set against the blank sky, the distance at which 
the figures are seen approaching from or receding into the 
horizon, the boundlessness, the space with its repeated 
accents of white that have preoccupied so many American 
painters. The ghost that haunted American writing in the 
nineteenth century haunts this film too. What are the 
dimensions of man’s dreams against those of a nature so vast 
and all-embracing? 

Let us hope that Jessamyn West kept a diary of her 
experiences with this film too. 

Joan Fox. 


Correspondence 


The Editor: When I first became acquainted with the 
Canadian Forum it was a somewhat left-wing periodical, 
pro-CCF but not so much as to prevent it from criticizing 
that party when it felt criticism was needed. Because of 
that and its objective viewpoint on political, economic, and 
social affairs, I found the magazine extremely interesting. 
There were, of course, a few — very few — items of a 
more cultural nature, but this helped to provide balance, and 
I found them equally interesting. 


Today I find that balance disturbingly upset. For instance, 
in the November issue, I find that, out of 24 pages, 7 were 
devoted to book reviews, two to “Turning New Pages’, three 
to poetry, two to film and record reviews, three and half to 
two stories and “A Canadian in Bangkok”, one page to 
“Canadian Calendar”, and the rest — five and a half pages 
— to political matters. And there is no evidence that the 
imbalance is going to change in the future. 

I realize that your magazine is an “independent journal 
of opinion and the arts.” I do not decry the merit of dis- 
cussing the arts. But where is the opinion? Must I have 
my culture second hand? I would far more prefer to see an 
opera, view a film, or hear a symphony, than read the 
reviews about it. The same goes for books — if and when 
I find time to read them. I much prefer discussion — from 
any angle whatever — of social, political, and economic 
events. That alone, to me, is worth the five dollars a year. 

Today I am not getting what I consider my money’s 
worth. The value may be there, but if it is of no interest 
to me then it is so much addendum. My own subscription 
does not expire till April, but my feeling is that, unless the 
balance is redressed, the Forum and I will have to part 
company. And I should very much regret it. 

Yours sincerely, 
William Philip Rowley, 
Toronto, Ontario. 

Generalizing from a sample of one is dangerous. Mr. 
Rowley is invited to repeat his content analysis in the 
December issue.—Eds. 


The Editor: 

The shrill protestations of Mr. Purdy, as well as several 
other critics, verbally and in writing, to the luxurious bind- 
ing and production of my En México book (price $1.50) 
have made me realize as never before what penny-pinching 
Pécuchets we Canadians are when it comes to book-buying. 
Especially the objection that some pages contain “as little 
as two lines of verse” seems thankless and ungrateful. At 
the price just noted, and considering the length of the poem, 
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they are paying about a half a cent for two lines, e.g. the 
following: 
“How the temple came out of the heart of cruelty 
and out of the jungle the singing birds!” 
Granted that the thought is trivial and dashed down care- 
lessly, without labor or revision (such as our puritanical 
labor-loving conscience demands), it’s not a bad bargain at 
all for half a cent. I’ve seen kiddies get less licorice and 
chewing gum than that for the price; and if we’re ever to 
have a literature, we all know it must be cheap, quick, and 
easy to read, so that everyone can have some. That’s partly 
the idea of my En México, Europe, and other books. Yet 
all the critics only chaffer and carp. Don’t they know a 
good bargain when they see one? 
Louis Dudek, 
Montreal, Quebec. 


Books Reviewed 


GOOD FENCES MAKE GOOD NEIGHBORS: Why the 
United States Provokes Canadians: Joseph Barber; 
McClelland & Stewart; pp. 280; $5.00. 


Mr. Barber is an American, an official of the Council on 
Foreign Relations in New York. Before writing this book 
he took time off to travel across Canada, interviewing and 
talking with Canadians of all sorts from professors to taxi- 
drivers; and he has read widely in the reports of Royal 
Commissions and the articles in the Canadian Journal of 
Economics and Political Science, as well as picking up a 
great variety of tid-bits from our Canadian daily papers. 
The result is a wholly admirable volume. It is written in 
an easy journalistic style, but it has a well-informed review 
of all main issues that have come up recently between 
Canada and the United States, with a specially good analysis 
of issues of defence, water-power and trade. 

The book is written, I suppose, primarily for American 
readers, But, though most Canadians will find a good deal 
of familiar matter in it, they can read it with pleasure and 
profit. Unfortunately the Americans who need this kind of 
book most will never look at it. The many Canadian- 
American conferences which are held nowadays to discuss 
the question of Canadian-American relations invariably 
consist half of Canadians now resident in Canada and half 
of ex-Canadians now resident in the United States. They 
seldom succeed in inducing a native American to attend. And 
the native American presents the insoluble problem of 
Canadian-American relations. 

Mr. Barber’s treatment of his topic is fair and well- 
balanced. I think he might have given more emphasis to 
the bad effect which the Dulles Régime in the State Depart- 
ment has had in Canada as well as in Europe and Asia. He 
might have noted the change in tone which can now be 
discerned in the remarks of Conservative political leaders 
and newspaper editors since the change of government at 
Ottawa; it is only the Globe and Mail which goes on as if 
Mackenzie King were still responsible for our affairs. And 
when he is looking for new developments that may change 
the atmosphere, he might inquire into the achievements of 
Canadian scholars and scientists, as well as of business 
men and politicians; for the former group, though they 
don’t get into the newspapers, are producing work in a 
good many fields which attracts world attention and helps to 
make the image of Canada more distinct. In the long run 
it is probably these modest intellectuals who will do most 
to give us our long-sought sense of national identity, rather 
than the excited patriots who are always saving us from the 


United States. Frank Underhill. 
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DESERT ENTERPRISE: THE MIDDLE EAST OIL 
INDUSTRY IN ITS LOCAL ENVIRONMENT: 
David H. Finnie; Saunders; pp. 224; $6.50. 


This is the first published work of research from the re- 
organized Center for Middle Eastern Studies at Harvard. 
The dust cover tells that the author, since finishing it, has 
joined an oil company. He and the Center are to be con- 
gratulated on this penetrating, well documented and candid 
study, which will usefully supplement earlier works such as 
those of S. H. Longrigg and B. Shwadran. 


The Abadan débacle of 1951 left the various oil companies 
operating in the M. E. more than ever conscious of the need 
to make their presence acceptable, or even welcome, to 
governments and public opinions in the host countries. Mr. 
Finnie discusses the methods adopted and results achieved in 
such fields as training and upgrading of indigenous person- 
nel, “Private Point 4” in a multitude of applications in- 
cluding encouragment of home ownership and of local 
business enterprise, and finally public relations. In many of 
these fields, activity by an oil company necessarily en- 
croaches upon governmental or other local prerogatives. 
This, indeed, was one of the most loudly voiced Iranian 
grievances. On the other hand inactivity (to the extent that 
it might be feasible) could be construed as neglect of a 
company’s social obligations. Since conditions vary between 
the more advanced countries such as Iraq or Iran and the 
more backward such as Saudi Arabia, Mr. Finnie does not 
pronounce judgement; but he seems inclined to the view 
that the companies should as far as possible shift their 
welfare and other extraneous activities onto the shoulders 
of the local governments and local enterprise (as has now 
been done in Iran). This view not only takes account of 
local nationalism but also accords with a recent trend in 
U.S. and British opinion. During October, the London 
Times opened its columns to a lively correspondence a 
propos of an article in the Harvard Business Review by 
Theodore Levitt, whose thesis is that the “welfare engineer- 
ing” undertaken by large U.S. corporations constitutes a 
usurpation of governmental functions and that corporations 
ought to limit themselves to earning profits for shareholders 
and tax revenues for governments. Undoubtedly the best 
way in which a Western oil company in the M.E. can make 
itself popular is to earn and make available ever increasing 
oil revenues, though the problem is complicated by the 
instability or unpopularity of many M.E. governments; and 
Mr. Finnie tells how the companies in their public relations 
try to steer between the Scylla of too close identification 
with local governments and the Charybdis of any dis- 
courtesy or incorrectness towards them. 


As regards training and upgrading of indigenous staff, 
Mr. Finnie reports that the results are not always satis- 
factory. “Is this sort of thing the result of faulty training? 
Or of something inherently non-industrial in the make-up 
of the workers involved? Company supervisors are not 
sure ...” It is most unfortunate that for some reason the 
book deals mainly with Saudi Arabia, Iraq, Bahrain and 
Kuwait and contains only relatively little about Iran. In 
September 1956, under the Consortium agreement, West- 
erners employed in the Iranian oil industry (which includes 
at Abadan the largest refinery in the world) numbered 470 
or 1.1 per cent of the labor force, compared with 2500 under 
the A.I.0.C. in 1951, or with 2878 (14.7 per cent) in Saudi 
Arabia in 1955. This reviewer was most disappointed that 
Mr. Finnie has nothing to say about the technical efficiency 
of the Iranian industry now. In general, however, Middle 
Easterners do not seem to object very much to technical 
supervision by Western experts. They object much more 
to the fact that ultimate decisions on levels of oil production 
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BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS 


The Ryerson Press 


THE GOLD OF TROY 

By Robert Payne $4.75 
The amazing story of Henry Schliemann, who is sometimes con- 
sidered the founder of modern archaeology. He was a retired 
grocer who turned to archaeology when middle aged. He knew he 
would find the ruins of Troy and he did so, against all reason, all 
evidence and all hope. 


HURT NOT THE EARTH 

By E. Newton-White $4.95 
This outstanding book shows where Canadians have failed to con- 
serve “live” resources which are the underlying basis of prosperity. 
“| have not read anything on conservation since 1950 that has 
excited me as much,.”—John Irving. 35 drawings by Thoreau Mac- 
Donald. 


THE PICNIC AND OTHER STORIES 

By Desmond Pacey $3.95 
An important book of short stories by a leading writer and critic, 
author of Creative Writing in Canada (1952) and Ten Canadian 
Poets (1958). “The stories will have an immediate appeal for many 
readers.’—Roy Daniells. 

POETRY IN CANADA 

By R. E. Rashley $4.50 
Discusses Canadian poetry: (a) as an expression of social con- 
sciousness; (b) its historical development; (c) evaluates it. A 
valuable book for writer, student and teacher. “Stimulating and 
conscientious . . . an analysis in detail of changing poetic atti- 
tudes.”—The Gazette, Montreal. 


THE SEASON’S LOVERS 

By Miriam Waddington $2.50 
A new collection of poetry by an outstanding Montreal poet, 
author of Green World and The Second Silence. Many of these 
poems have appeared in Canadian, English and American periodi- 
cals, 

THE SIDE DOOR: Twenty-six Years in my Book Room 
By Dora Hood $4.95 
This is the story of the author’s experiences as owner and pro- 
prietor of Dora Hood’s Book Room, in Toronto, from 1928 to 1954. 
She was one of the very few women in the antiquarian book 
business. This is a colourful book, packed with human interest 
because, perhaps unexpectedly, it turns out to be all about people. 


TO PLOW WITH HOPE 
By Donald K. Faris, Community Development 
Adviser with UNESCO $4.25 


Deals realistically with world-wide problems of food, health and 
education and what is being done to solve them: “Point Four”, 
FAO, UNICEF, the Colombo Plan, WHO, voluntary groups. 


THE UNIVERSITY QUESTION 
By Willson Woodside $5.00 


A timely and down-to-earth study of the problems of university 
expansion in Canada. Who should go? Who should pay? A book 
for graduates, donors of scholarships, the interested public. 











Random House of Canada, Limited 


THE PROUD POSSESSORS 
By Aline B. Saarinen 


$6.95 


A gallery of delightfully off-beat Americans who had the taste, the 
imagination and the money to become great collectors of art. 
Illustrated with photographs. 


FROM THE TERRACE 

By John O'Hara $6.95 
This new novel by the author of Ten North Frederick takes the 
reader from the mg years of the 19th century to the middle of 
the present dec More than a hundred major and minor charac- 
ters, men, women and children of great wealth and of poverty. 
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and therewith of state revenue are made by the Western 
interests which control the marketing facilities and invest- 
ment capital required. Mr. Finnie does not go into this 
problem, which may well come to the fore if (as now seems 
likely) the present recession in oil soon comes to an end; 
nor into the future of the 50-50 profit sharing agreements, 
which will certainly be called in question if the New Italian- 
Iranian and Japanese-American concessions should prove 
successful. 

Like the companies he describes, Mr. Finnie would pre- 
fer to avoid M. E. politics but cannot. Such observations as 
he makes are shrewd. “They (the M. E. Peoples) are be- 
coming increasingly aware of the fact that they have been 
largely outside the main stream of modern civilization”. “The 
idea is that in the absence of Western imperialism the (Arab) 
Middle East would be strong and united”. It is perhaps 
unfortunate that the book was written before the formation 
of the United Arab Republic and subsequent upheavals in 
the Lebanon and Iraq; but events (so far) have shown that 
even a revolutionary régime like that now ruling Iraq will 
not cut off its nose merely to spite Western oil interests, or 
that if it tries to do so, as did the Musaddigq régime in Iran, 
it will sooner or later lose popularity. Moreover, though 
oil has given rise to one of the area’s most acute political 
problems, namely the division of the Arab world into 
“haves” and “have-nots”, oil companies per se obviously 
cannot be held responsible for the emergence of this problem, 
let alone for solving it. 

On other matters too, Mr. Finnie has shrewd observations 
to make. “Residents of Jidda report that one must see no 
less than 45 (Saudi) officials in connection with each 
import”. “Most conversations between Arabs and Westerners 
eventually lapse into English or French . . . Some Westerners 
feel that the effort (to learn Arabic) is greatly appreciated; 
others sense a resentment, or at least a curiosity bordering 
on suspicion, that a Westerner goes to all that trouble”. 
“The Englishman seems to be better adjusted to his oil 
company life than does his American colleague . . . The 
American is more likely to have emotional problems.” “Amer- 
ican business has made tremendous theoretical and practical 
advances in recent years; yet to a large extent the new 
ideas and approaches must filter through the perhaps more 
conservative British managerial framework”. Mr. Finnie 
discusses the effects of the Saudi ban on liquor consumption 
by American oilmen, but does not discuss another Saudi 
ban in which ARAMCO has also acquiesced — that on the 
public performance by American oilmen of Christian worship. 

F. R. C. Bagley. 


BY WAY OF SAINTE-BEUVE (Contre Sainte-Beuve): 
Marcel Proust; translated by Sylvia Townsend Warner; 
Clarke, Irwin; pp. 320; $5.75. 


This book contains miscellaneous literary remains of 
Proust, translated from the French edition published 
posthumously (why the French title, which renders accu- 
rately the drift of the main essay, has been distorted, remains 
a mystery). Some of the contents of the volume are mere 
fragments, generally of a critical character dealing with well 
known writers and artists; even here the lion’s claw of the 
novelist of genius has left its mark, as, for example, in this 
unforgettable glimpse of Ruskin visiting a Rembrandt exhi- 
bition in his old age — “He went up to the pictures, looking 
at them without seeming to see them, all his movements, 
because of the exhaustion of old age, being directed to some 
one of the innumerable material necessities — the need to 
keep hold of his cane, the effort of coughing, of turning his 
head — which swaddle the old man, the infant and the 
invalid, like a mummy.” But the main substance of the 
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volume is the sort of literary hippogriff or centaur — half 
fiction, half critical essay — that gives the book its title. 
It is one of the most singular productions in all literature. 
Around the central core of a re-evaluation of Sainte-Beuve 
as a critic, Proust weaves a characteristic web of personal 
reminiscences, meditations on homosexualism clustering 
around the portrait of a certain M. de Quercy in whom we 
recognize unmistakeably the original sketch for M. de 
Charlus, and finally a picture of the Guermantes under their 
own name and in their own salon — whereupon we realize 
that what we are witnessing is nothing less than the emer- 
gence from this strange cocoon of the chrysalis of Proust’s 
great novel, in fact the Ur-Recherche du Temps perdu, 
but all inextricably blended with remarkable critical judg- 
ments on Sainte-Beuve, Balzac, Baudelaire, Nerval and 
other writers. The gravamen of Proust’s charge against the 
famous critic (which fits in with the general anti-Sainte- 
Beuve tendency of modern criticism) is that “the system 
which consists of not separating the man and his work” 
(ie. the historical or biographic method) “ignores what a 
very slight degree of self-acquaintance teaches us: that a 
book is the product of a different self from the self we 
manifest in our habits, in our social life, in our vices. If we 
would try to understand that particular self, it is by 
searching our own bosoms and trying to reconstruct it 
there, that we may arrive at it.” In other words, true 
criticism proceeds from intuition, not from intellect. Much of 
this is speculative and controversial, but to whatever school 
of critical theory the reader may adhere, he will admit that 
both intuition and intellect of the rarest quality have gone 
to the making of the illuminating pages on Balzac and 
Baudelaire (introduced as prime examples of Sainte-Beuve’s 
poor judgment in evaluating his contemporaries). These 
essays will rank among the masterpieces of literary criticism 
and place Proust among the great judges as well as among 
the great creators of literature. 
A. F. B. Clark. 





THE POWER OF ORGANIZED LABOR 
(Continued from front page) 
labor services except on the terms agreed to by the union. 
If, for example, the employer could obtain the labor services 
he required from the labor market at a lower wage than the 
unions demanded, the union’s power over the employer 
would be broken. 

Similarly, if the union cannot, by declaring a strike, bring 
about the immediate withdrawal of the employees of the 
company its power to enforce its demands is virtually non- 
existent. If a significant number of the employees of the 
company were not members of the union, the union executive 
would always be unsure as to how these workers would 
react when a strike was called. Moreover, if the employer 
purposely set out to hire workers who could be counted upon 
not to join the union and to ignore the strike call, the union’s 
right to strike would become meaningless. 

Supporters of the “right to work” laws claim that the 
union’s right to require all employees to become union 
members eliminates the individual worker’s right to refrain 
from membership in the union. No one can deny this; but 
it is equally true that unless the individual worker’s rights 
are reduced to this extent the foundation of the union’s 
bargaining power is completely undermined. 

One cannot prove, of course, that the rights lost by 
individual workers in being forced to join a union have 
been more than offset by the rights individual workers 
have gained through effective trade unions. There may well 
be some workers who have taken all the losses; while others 
have taken all the gains. There is obviously no way of 
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LOOKING AT ARCHITECTURE IN CANADA 
By Alan Gowans $7.95 


Did you know that Emily Post’s father designed the Chateau Fron- 
tenac? The lucid and urbanely witty text and a beautifully de- 
signed format make this panorama of Canadian architecture a 
handsome Christmas gift. We think you'll want a copy for your- 
self too. 138 illustrations. 


THE HISTORY OF FANNY BURNEY 
By Joyce Hemlow $6.95 


The year’s most famous biography sympathetically portrays the 
life of Fanny Burney, novelist, friend of Johnson, Keeper of the 
Queen’s Robes, and daughter of a distinguished musician. “A fine 
account of an interesting and amusing woman ... should delight 
all amateurs of eighteenth-century literature.”"—The New York 
Times. 


THE OXFORD COMPANION TO FRENCH LITERATURE 
Edited by Sir Paul Harvey and J. E. Heseltine $9.00 
Qu’est-ce qu’il a dit? Now you can find out for yourself from one 
of the 6,000 entries about writers, critics, scientists and philosoph- 
ers; literary genres and political events. The period covered ranges 


from the gradual emergence of the vernacular (about 400 A.D.) 
to 1939, 


THE OXFORD BOOK OF IRISH VERSE 

Edited by Donagh MacDonagh and 

E. S$. Lennox Robinson $4.25 
This definitive anthology represents not only the new poets, but 
poetry in Ireland since the end of the sixteenth century. The edi- 
tors have made a balanced selection, with a judicious pruning of 
the over-prolific nineteenth century. There are also true and schol- 
arly translations of poetry from the Irish. 

For the Children 

THE GOLDEN PHOENIX 

By Marius Barbeau, retold in English by Michael 
Hornyansky. /lustrated by Arthur Price $3.00 
This lively English version of eight beloved French-Canadian 
stories will enthral children and parents of all ages. “An enchant- 
ing collection in the true fairy tale tradition, and yet a little 
different.”—The Vancouver Sun. 

PIRUWAYU AND THE RAINBOW 

By Giles Saint-Cerere. Illustrated by Bettina $2.50 
The quest of a little Indian boy for a feather for each colour of 
the rainbow is the theme of this engaging fantasy. Piru’s adven- 
tures with Cam the Chameleon, and Bettina’s charming illustra- 
tions make it a memorable picture-book for children 5 to 9. 


A RING OF TALES 

Compiled by Kathleen Lines and illustrated by 
Harold Jones $ 2.50 
Lavender’s Blue is already a Canadian classic. Now the imagina- 
tive taste of Kathleen Lines and the gay illustrations of Harold 
Jones have produced an equally captivating book. Children from 
5 to 10 will love these stories and poems from traditional and 
modern sources. 





Nelson, Foster & Scott Limited 


BORSTAL BOY 

By Brendan Behan $3.50 
Borstal Boy is the major work of the most original and unexpected 
literary talent of the times. Ever since Behan’s play, The Quare 
Fellow, was let loose on audiences his reputation has grown: it 
will be confirmed by this book. 

ONLY IN AMERICA 

By Harry Golden $4.75 
Harry Golden is the publisher, editor and writer of The Carolina 


Israelite. It has become the most quoted newspaper of personal 
journalism of them all. Here is the cream in one handsome volume. 
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Clarke, Irwin & Company Limited 


A PAINTER’S COUNTRY 
The Autobiography of A. Y. Jackson 
Limited Edition, $25.00 


A warmly evocative account of his life and work by the man who, 
more than any other, symbolizes the emergence of a truly repre- 
sentative Canadian art form. Limited edition, numbered, auto- 
graphed, quarter morocco binding, boxed. With 12 four-colour 
plates selected by the artist. 


THE LOST WORLD OF THE KALAHARI 

By Laurens Van Der Post $3.95 
“ .. it is the work of an ethnologist, a colonel and a poet. To me 
it is a joy because of its simple, accurate, rhythmical and imagina- 
tive tale-telling . . . he writes with authority.”—Hassoldt Davis, 
Saturday Review. 


BRAVE NEW WORLD REVISITED 

By Aldous Huxley $3.50 
“ _. this fascinating and frightening book . . . is of the utmost 
importance for the knowledge of growing psychic pressures in a 
world in transition.”—Dr. A. M. Meerloo, author of The Rape of 
the Mind. Book Find Club Choice. 


A PERSON FROM ENGLAND: AND OTHER 
TRAVELLERS TO TURKESTAN 

By Fitzroy Maclean $4.50 
A stranger-than-fiction story of a remote and memorable country, 
by the author of Eastern Approaches and Disputed Barricade. 11- 
lustrated with 20 gravure photographs, line drawings, photographic 
endpapers and a map. Book Society Recommendation. 


POSITION AT NOON 

By Eric Linklater $3.25 
This is his best book since the unforgettable Private Angelo—a 
supremely entertaining and satirical account of the “angry young 
man” of the past 200 years, in a story that roams the world and 
the realms of imagination. Book Society Recommendation. 


GRANITE AND RAINBOW 

Essays by Virginia Woolf $4.00 
“That beautiful mind! That was the thing. Lucid, passionate, inde- 
pendent, acute, proudly and incessantly nourished, eccentric for 
honourable reasons, sensitive for every reason, it has marked us 
forever . . . It was a mind like some marvellous enchanter’s 
instrument . . ."—Eudora Welty, NYT Book Review. Book Society 
Recommendation. 


ANGKOR 
By The Rt. Hon. Malcolm MacDonald $8.50 


A graphic account of the building of the temples which are now 
among the most remarkable and fantastically beautiful ruins in the 
world, and of the people who built them, written in the easy, 
personal style of Borneo People. With over 100 photographs in 
monochrome collotype. 


ELEPHANTS 

By Richerd Carrington $5.00 
Lively and well illustrated, this is a book for the general reader 
of every age. Richard Carrington has written many other books on 
natural history (Mermaids and Mastodons, A Guide to Earth His- 
tory, etc.) and his new book is a fascinating account of the evolu- 
tion and influence on mankind of a natural phenomenon that is 
still a source of wonder and delight. 








THE BELL 
By Iris Murdoch $3.25 
“ .. the gifted Iris Murdoch finds her true voice. She is a ver- 


satile, unpredictable, indeed experimental, writer. Her control is 
firm over the difficulties presented by this tragi-comedy—a book 
satirical and funny but with tragic aspects..—NYT Book Review. 
Book Society Choice. 
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measuring the net gains or losses. I can only say that in 
my judgement the gains have far outweighed the losses. 

While I find it difficult to believe that, on balance, the 
freedom of workers is seriously reduced if they are required 
to join a union as a condition of employment, I find it 
equally difficult to believe that the rights of individual 
workers have not been seriously reduced where unions 
have the right to determine whom they will admit to 
membership, and hence to employment. Under the closed 
shop the unions not only have the right to discriminate 
against workers who want to join the union, they also have 
the right to discriminate among their members when allocat- 
ing workers among the available jobs. This is a real and 
serious abuse of personal freedom; and on these grounds I 
would advocate that the closed shop be abolished and that 
where the union shop is in effect the union should, in general, 
be obliged to take into membership all of those who apply. 
If certain exceptions must be made, the individual affected 
should have the right to appeal the union’s decision in the 
courts. 

The close relationship between the rights of unions to 
compel membership and corruption in union organizations 
perhaps should be briefly mentioned. When a union is able 
to make union membership a condition of employment, it 
thereby ensures itself against financial insecurity, for all 
of the employees are thereby required to pay union dues. 
Furthermore, compulsory union membership is believed 
to lead to a lack of interest in the affairs of the union on 
the part of many members. When unions do not need to 
compete for members, they may lose sight of their purpose. 
Together these factors would tend to make domination of 
the union by an unscrupulous executive both easy and 
worthwhile. If one believes, as I do, that the union shop is 
a necessary form of union security, one must also be 
prepared to face the concomitant danger of corruption in 
organized labor. 

There is no simple solution to this problem. The state 
cannot legislate efficiency, integrity and fairness in the 
administration of unions — nor in any other organization 
for that matter. Ultimately society must rely on the “good 
will” of its members, whether they be union members, or 
shareholders, or industrial leaders. The honest and fair way 
in which the vast majority of unions have been conducted 
suggests that union executives are just as responsible as 
other groups in our society. Indeed, because their activities 
have been less regulated than the activities of almost all 
other groups, and the opportunity for irresponsibility 
therefore greater, the record of union abuses against their 
members is surprisingly clear. 

One cannot help but feel, however, that all individuals 
in our society should be given the right of recourse to the 
law against arbitrary decisions. One would wish that union 
members had the right to appeal against the decisions of 
union executives. This raises a difficult question, however; 
can union members be given these rights in such a way that 
they protect the union member against irresponsible union 
leaders, yet do not protect employers against responsible 
unions? Here again, widespread consideration of the problem 
and alternative solution is required. It should be kept in 
mind when discussing this problem that any proposals for 
the regulation of the internal management of unions must, 
in all fairness, be applicable to all types of associations, 
including professional associations. 

The second front of the attack on union power has been 
directed towards so-called “cost-push inflation”. The argu- 
ment runs in these terms. Because of their strong bargaining 
power in some firms and industries, unions are able to 
increase their wages. The increase in wages per hour may be 
greater than the increase in output per man hour, so that 
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the firms granting the wage increases are forced to increase 
their prices. This will increase the price level directly if it 
is a consumer good, or indirectly if the good is used in the 
production of other goods. There will also be indirect effects 
which will tend to boost prices. If the increase in the wage 
rate increases the total wage bill, the higher incomes of 
workers will increase the demand for goods and services — 
and hence tend to push up prices still further. Moreover, 
workers in other firms faced with an increase in the cost 
of living and using the argument that their wages have 
fallen below those of other workers, will be able to demand 
and obtain increases in their wage rate which are also 
greater than the increases in their output per man hour. This, 
in turn, will force their employers to boost prices, and so on. 
The result, so runs the theory, will be inflation. 

While this cost-push inflation argument provides a plaus- 
ible description of the mechanism by which increases in the 
price level may take place, it does not focus attention on 
the crucial question. The real problem is not that prices 
rise but that they rise before all of the available supplies 
of labor (and other factors of production) are employed. 


Rising prices at full employment do not create any real 


difficulty; rather they signal that the market is working 
effectively in allocating the available goods and services 
among those who want and are able to pay for them. It is 
generally agreed that these increases in prices can be 
effectively checked by the government through monetary 
and/or fiscal policy; for when full employment is attained 
further rises in prices can be forestalled if additional pur- 
chasing power is not made available. 

The problems of economic stabilization develop when 
prices rise when a politically unacceptable proportion of the 
labor force is unemployed. In this case, the government must 
make the suicidal choice between instability of the price 
level or a politically unacceptable level of unemployment. 
Pessimists argue that given this choice a government will 
choose rising prices. Rising prices will not only penalize 
those individuals who receive fixed incomes, they will 
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Clarke, Irwin & Company Limited (Continued) 


POWER AND FOLLY: THE STORY OF THE CAESARS 
By Ivar Lissner $7.00 


Four centuries of Roman history, charged with glory and de- 
pravity, are brought to life by the author of the best-selling The 
Living Past. This is the story of all the Caesars up to Constantine 
the see, the first Christian Emperor. With 13 maps and diagrams 
in the text. 
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A MIXTURE OF FRAILTIES 
By Robertson Davies $3.95 


“Mr. Davies has no peer in Canada as a humorous writer.”— 
Toronto Star. “First rate . . . abundantly funny. Davies is a polished 
stylist, sparkingly epigrammatic.”—New York Times. 
EXECUTION 

By Colin McDougall 


oe 


$3.50 


... A strong penetrating first nevel which packs a tremendous 
punch and deserves very high praise.”—Globe and Mail. “Mr. Me- 
Dougall handles the actions of war with a vividness and sureness 
rarely excelled.”—New York Herald Tribune. 


THE WELL 

By Sinclair Ross $3.75 
“Mr. Ross is a disciplined writer, something rare among Canadian 
novelists.”—Toronto Star. “Sinclair Ross’ The Well is an absorb- 


ing, thoughtful, expertly written book. It deserves a high place in 
the ranks of recent Canadian fiction.”—Globe and Mail. 


THE MARK 

By Charles Israel $3.95 
“This is a sincere and quietly powerful piece of writing.”—Mont- 
real Star. “It is a strong book which deals with a difficult subject 
with care and without display of bias, a difficult feat indeed.”— 
London Free Press. 


THE ARTS IN CANADA: A STOCK-TAKING AT 
MID-CENTURY 

Edited by Malcolm Ross $10.00 
A critical inquiry into the arts, major and minor, by fourteen 
experts. The period from 1945 is emphasized. Contributors: Robert 
Ayre, William Dale, John Beckwith, Ken Johnstone, Boyd Neel, 
Mavor Moore, Jean Béraud, Northrop Frye, Claude Bissell, F. E. L. 
Priestley, Guy Glover, Guy Sylvestre, Warnett Kennedy, Galt 
Durnford. 


THE COLLECTED POEMS OF E. J. PRATT 

By E. J. Pratt. Second edition, edited with an 
introduction by Northrop Frye $5.00 
A new enlarged edition including more recent major works, Be- 
hind the Log, Towards the Last Spike, not in the 1944 edition. 
Northrop Frye’s introduction is a major critical essay on the gen- 
eral theme of Pratt’s poetry. 


SAMUEL HEARNE’S JOURNEY TO THE 

NORTHERN OCEAN 

Edited with an introduction and notes 

by Richard Glover $6.50 
Complete and unabridged, one of the most sought after of all 
pioneering books, is now back in print again. As a reporter 
Hearne is superb from his anguished description of the massacres 
of helpless Eskimos by his Indian companions to meticulous rec- 
ords of wild life and flora, Indian manners and customs, 


HELEN GOUGEON’S GOOD FOOD 

By Helen Gougeon $3.50 
In response to many requests, Helen Gougeon’s best recipes from 
her column in Weekend Magazine are collected in one beautiful 
book. Illustrated, with a washable cover. 
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Longmans, Green & Company 


CANADIANS IN THE MAKING 

By Arthur R. M. Lower $7.50 
This is a brilliant new social history of Canada, written by a 
scholar who looks at our home and native land with affection 
tempered with a penetrating criticism of our little follies and 
hypocrisies. It will in all likelihood be the leading social history 
of this country for many years to come. 


IN QUEST OF THE NORTH WEST PASSAGE 











By Leslie H. Neatby $3.75 
In this clear, well-documented report, Dr. Neatby tells of the 
voyages made in search of the elusive short route to China, from 
Frobisher’s first in 1576 to the tragic expedition of Franklin 


exactly a century ago. Here is a fascinating and vivid account of 
an intrinsic part of Canada’s history. 


THE ARMCHAIR ESQUIRE 
Edited by Arnold Gingrich and L. Rust Hills $4.50 


A collection of some of the best from Esquire Magazine, the com- 
panion to The Bedside Esquire. Included in this anthology are 
contributions by Evelyn Waugh, Albert Camus, F. Scott-Fitzgerald, 
Thomas Wolfe, H. L. Mencken, Thomas Mann, D. H. Lawrence, 
Alberto Moravia, John Steinbeck, Ferenc Molnar, Aldous Huxley, 
Arthur Miller and many others. 


EISENHOWER: CAPTIVE HERO 
By Marquis Childs $5.50 


In this first extensive critical survey of Eisenhower and his admin- 
istration, the author searches out the roots of this man to 
discover what brought him to the post of Allied Commander, and 
then takes up the question of what happened to the General when 
he became President. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF MARK VAN DOREN 
$6.75 


The distinguished poet and teacher, who thinks of himself pri- 
marily as a finder, has devoted much of this serene and beauti- 
fully written book to his discoveries about life. He tells too of his 
father, a country doctor, of his brother Carl, his friends and 
colleagues, his students and neighbours, his wife and sons. 





McClelland & Stewart Limited 


THE GREY SEAS UNDER 
By Farley Mowat $5.00 


The unforgettable story of the salvage tug Foundation Franklin 
and her crew, which for fifteen years braved the storms of the 
Western Atlantic to rescue hundreds of ships and thousands of 
lives from the fury of the sea. “A first rate saga of the sea.”— 
Montreal Gazette. 


KLONDIKE: THE LIFE AND DEATH OF THE LAST 
GREAT GOLD RUSH 


By Pierre Berton $6.00 
The first complete story of the fabulous Yukon gold rush of sixty 
years ago. “Good history and superb entertainment.”—Orville 
Prescott, New York Times. “Epic is the only possible word for it.” 


Vancouver Sun. 


GOOD FENCES MAKE GOOD NEIGHBOURS: WHY THE 
UNITED STATES PROVOKES CANADIANS 
$5.00 


By Joseph Barber 


A witty, provocative and sharply informed picture of the present 
Canadian attitude towards their neighbour to the south, based on 
lengthy personal research by an official of the Council on Foreign 
Relations, New York. A timely and authoritative and readable 


account of this important subject. 
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eventually bring about a collapse of business activity, with 
high levels of unemployment. 

To claim that we live in a world where prices rise before 
unemployment is reduced to a socially and _ politically 
acceptable level, and that the excessive bargaining power 
of trade unions is responsible, is clearly a most serious 
indictment of organized labor. 

In the post-war period there have only been two declines 
in economic activity worthy of our consideration: the “in- 
ventory recession” of 1954 and the “over-capacity recession” 
which began late in 1956 and from which we have not yet 
recovered. In the former, consumer prices fell in the first 
half of 1953, then rose steadily throughout the balance of 
the recession — long before unemployment had been reduced 
to the “usual” 2-3 per cent of the labor force. Wholesale 
prices, on the other hand, declined steadily throughout 1953 
and 1954. In the current recession, consumer prices are 
consistently rising, but wholesale prices are at approximately 
the same level now as they were at this time last year and 
as they were at this time in 1956. 

Does this prove or disprove that we suffer from rising 
prices when we have “significant” levels of unemployment? 
The available evidence proves nothing. The changes in 
wholesale prices suggest that there is a problem. I think 
that the failure of wholesale prices to increase during these 
periods of unemployment is more indicative of the under- 
lying situation than the constant increase in consumer prices. 
Given the known lags in consumer prices, the short durations 
of the two recessions (so far) and the relatively low levels 
of unemployment which have occurred, the concern about 
cost-push inflation as a national problem seems to me to 
be exaggerated. 

Even assuming that the problem is a “real one’, can we 
pin the responsibility for it on the wage demands of trade 
unions? Everyone admits, including Stanley Knowles, the 
new Executive Vice-President of the C.L.C., that “given a 
favorable climate . . . free collective bargaining has a price 
raising tendency”. What has to be decided is whether or 
not this favorable climate exists when unemployment is at 
a “significant” level. 

The national statistics available with respect to wave rates 
and labor productivity, upon which the answer to this 
question must be based, certainly do not show a consistent 
relationship between these two factors through time. In the 
1954 recession — the only one of the two for which produc- 
tivity information is available — real wages increased more 
rapidly than output per man hour (in constant dollars) from 
1953 to 1954; and from 1954 to 1955 real wages increased 
less than output per man hour. This would indicate that 
wage pressures may have contributed to rising prices when 
unemployment was increasing but not when unemployment 
was decreasing! The statistics are acknowledged to be 
precarious, so that one doesn’t know whether to try to 
explain this strange finding or explain it away by citing the 
inadequacies of the data. It is my view that the data with 
respect to changes in labor productivity and wages for the 
economy as a whole simply preclude an answer to the 
question. : 

But there may well be problems on an industry basis. 
For example, strong unions bargaining with producers which 
enjoy a substantial degree of monopoly power may lead to 
higher prices and wages for them at the expense of workers 
and producers in other industries. I would suggest that an 
examination of the effect of wage increases on the price of 
steel in Canada would make an interesting and useful start 
to the answer of this question. In mid-summer, U.S. Steel 
announced an increase in the price of steel of $4.50 per ton 

(to an all-time high of $150 per ton) following a wage in- 
crease of 14.9 cents an hour. In October, Algoma announced 
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a price increase of around $4.00 per ton following a wage 
increase of seven cents per hour for the next year. It is now 
universally expected that Stelco will announce a similar price 
increase following its wage increase of 5.8 cents an hour for 
the next year. We can hope that the Government will accept 
the steelworkers’ request for an investigation of steel pricing 
policy. With some detailed and current price and produc- 
tivity information available for this important industry the 
search for the culprit can begin in earnest. 

Until we are able to determine how important unions 
have been in raising prices in periods of unemployment, 
it is hardly reasonable to expect that they will graciously 
accept a reduction in their bargaining power on the off 
chance that this might solve the problem. Even if it could 
be proved that their wage demands were responsible, it is 
doubtful that they would acquiesce in a reduction of their 
power. Knowles has said that: “Inflation . . . can be 
prevented, or stopped, only by the sovereign state, the 
public authority; that is, in Canada, by the national Govern- 
ment and the Bank of Canada, imposing the necessary fiscal, 
monetary and, if need be, physical controls, indeed by 
economic planning”. No one is going to be able to frightén 
a group which accepts, and even welcomes, economic control 
and planning by telling them that their actions are going 
to bring them about! 

Let us stop this speculation about the national problem 
of cost-push inflation, which may not exist and which 
couldn’t be eliminated if it did — given the attitudes of 
the electorate. It is more fruitful to consider how the 
Government is going to get us out of the present recession 
and how effective it will be in halting the next bout of 
demand inflation. We can at least be sure that these problems 


exist. 


Four Poems 
Errol Pritchard 


The Principle of Sound 


The list: syren, bird or muse. 
None of these music, none noise, 
Each has a particular voice. 


The cause: three things I understand. 
Stone ladies, wings, the sinuous hand 
I saw, and then I left there, burned. 


The crime: that I saw nothing more. 
I wrote; the bird fell from mid-air; 
My ship ground on the rock shore. 


Love Poem 


At last I came to clear air. 
There you entangled me so well, 
Riddling me like a spider there, 
I had no way to heal. 


And yet it is for you I grieve, 
Anaesthetised and still your slave. 
Having been prey, I know your nest 
As well as you. So take your rest, 


I am dry skeleton, no more; 

I’ve had my luck, I took the bait. 
Remember this: Keep shut the door, 
Keep it tight shut. 
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THE FLEET THAT HAD TO DIE 
By Richard Hough $4.00 


An account of the seven months’ voyage of the Russian Imperial 
Navy in 1908 from the Baltic to Far Eastern waters where it was 
annihilated by the Japanese. “Combines the hilarious and the 
macabre in a remarkably successful manner. Seldom has naval 
history been presented in so readable and entertaining a form.” 
—Nicholas Monsarrat, N.Y. Times. Illustrated. (Hamish Hamilton) 


EDWARDIAN DAUGHTER 
By Sonia Keppel $5.00 


As a child Sonia Keppel, a daughter of the famous beauty Mrs. 
George Keppel, was the pet of most of the eminent Edwardians 
including “Kingy”, King Edward himself. She writes of that 
opulent era, its colourful personalities and of her own growing up 
with a most refreshing candour and charm. Illustrated. (Hamish 
Hamilton) 


ANECDOTES OF DESTINY 
By Isak Dinesen $3.25 


There is no author writing today who is more highly esteemed 
than the Danish baroness who uses the pseudonym, Isak Dinesen. 
Like her classic Seven Gothic Tales and the more recent Last Tales, 
each story in this new collection gleams jewel-like, unforgettable 
in its deceptive simplicity. (Michael Joseph) 


THE KING’S WAR 
By C. V. Wedgwood $7.50 


This is the second volume of Miss Wedgwood’s great work on the 
English Civil War. After a brilliant summary of the events of The 
King’s Peace, this new volume plunges into the war itself and ends 
with the king’s defeat in 1646. All the remarkable people who dom- 
inated this most exciting period of English history come splendidly 
alive. Illustrated. (Collins) 











University of Toronto Press 


WILLIAM LYON MACKENZIE KING: A POLITICAL 
BIOGRAPHY, VOLUME I, 1874-1923 

By MacGregor Dawson $7.50 
The amazing personality and power of the man who was Prime 
Minister of Canada for over twenty-five years is now revealed 
through his hitherto secret diary and private correspondence in 
this masterly work of biography. The reader witnesses important 
historical events through the eyes of Mackenzie King himself. 
Illustrated. 


THE GREAT EB: THE STORY OF THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA 

By Herman Kogan $4.95 
Mr. Kogan’s story is rich with anecdotes of the colourful charac- 
ters who made the EB’s publication possible, and traces its history 
from its beginning in 1768 down to to-day. “In unfolding the com- 
plex story of the EB the author is justly credited with imparting 
interest and even excitement to his pages.”"—-The Ottawa Journal. 
Illustrated. 


OWEN WISTER OUT WEST: HIS JOURNALS AND 
LETTERS 
By Fanny Kemble Wister $5.00 


“It is hard to imagine any reader who could not find a great deal 
to please him in Owen Wister Out West. It is a book about the 
discovery of the west and is filled with wonderful descriptions of 
the country . . . an amusing, penetrating, warm-hearted book about 
people.”—The New York Times Book Review. Ilustrated. 
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BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS 


Ambassador Books Limited 


INTERNATIONAL LITERARY ANNUAL 

Edited by John Wain $5.50 
The first Literary Annual covers all the important events of the 
year in the world of books. There are surveys of English, Ameri- 
can and continental new writing, and many general articles of 
outstanding value to the book world. 


INTERNATIONAL FILM ANNUAL II 

Edited by William Whitebait $5.50 
This magnificent miscellany includes articles by Graham Greene, 
Alec Guinness, Dilys Powell, Paul Dehn, Jean Renoir, and many 
other film makers and critics. 48 pages of illustrations, many in 
colour. 


THE SNOB SPOTTER’S GUIDE 

Edited and illustrated by Philippe Julian $5.00 
Hints on Snob Spotting from Lord Kinross, Doctor Johnson, Cecil 
Beaton, Harold Nicolson, Jane Austen, William Plomer and others. 
Over 100 line drawings. 


FLOOD TIDE IN CHINA 

By C. P. Fitzgerald $5.00 
Professor Fitzgerald’s new book is, in some ways, a continuation 
of his earlier Revolution in China. He examines the structure and 
development of the Communist regime and, viewing it in the light 
of Chinese history, makes clear both its constructive work and its 
less desirable traits. 











Burns & MacEac*ern Ltd. 


THE SALVAGER: THE LIFE OF CAPTAIN TOM REID 
ON THE GREAT LAKES $6.95 
This is a rags-to-riches hell-and-high-water saga for those who like 
to go adventuring and rise from obscurity io wealth and position 
with their hero. Salvaging and wrecks on the Great Lakes are 
chronicled with many illustrations. 





J. M. Dent & Sons (Canada) Limited 


1958 EDITION EVERYMAN’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
in 12 volumes, completely new and reset 
Special price until January 14 $3.75 per volume 
This is the fourth edition of a work which is recognized throughout 
the world as the most comprehensive and reliable inexpensive 
encyclopaedia. 
*Articles dealing with Canada and Canadian affairs edited and 
written in this country 
*Nearly 9,000,000 words; 2,500 illustrations 
*50,000 articles and entries 


Complete set available now. Illustrated brochure available from 
the publisher. 


THE TWILIGHT OF IMPERIAL RUSSIA 
By Richard Charques $4.95 


A closely studied and vivid narrative history of the fateful twenty- 
three years of the reign of Nicholas II, last of the Romanov Tears. 
Here in ordered and revealing detail, is the prologue to the Russian 
Revolution. By the author of A Short History of Russia, which has 
been generally recognised as the best work of its kind available in 
English. 


DUKE ELLINGTON: His Life and Music 

Edited by Peter Gammond $4.95 
A full-scale appreciation of the man and his music bv fourteen 
distinguished jazz writers and musicians. Fhe book not only reveals 
the man behind the music but also informs us of his compositions, 
every change in the personnel of his band, and even the identity 
of the soloists in Ellington’s recordings which date back to 1926. 
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The Canadian Forum 


The Kinds of Wheels in Winter 


The wheel of snow that caught me up 
Last night: I recognise that it 

Will go, but now I am its dupe, 

My tongue grinds at my bit. 


Wheels of wind have me by the hair, 
They never stop. They tussle 

Like twins. Through the night air 
Falling stars whistk 


Ice and the wheel I often saw. 

A broken branch, like a spoke, hangs 
Into the wind. Naked, raw, 

The stars could be fangs— 


Or cogs. I see on the grass green hill 
Wagons wheeling. Wheels the weather; 
This tree’s my axle. That windmill 
Rips the night with its chatter. 


The Altar 


A robin roosted on this tree 
Before; I thought, again it would 
Return, from winter rise frost-free. 
The branch is bitten, the bird dead. 


I understood the war of snow 

And counter-snow, the whirling year 
And that. The seasons come and go. 
Where are the wings I want to hear? 


I write your name in frost and ice, 
Who were the minister of blood: 
Birds were to be your sacrifice. 
You killed and offered me instead. 


Still I have faith: I could believe 

You sweet. Not frankincense, not myrrh 
I give you. Now I call you love. 
Remember that, sweet conjuror. 


Remember that though cold earth dies, 
The sleeping animal will wake, 

The ice will melt, new shoots will rise. 
Think of this as you close your eyes. 








Books under these 


publishers’ listings 


are available at your 


local booksellers. 
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